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Suggestions About the Lawn. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





There may be other grasses just as beau- 
tiful for an early spring or late fall lawn 
as blue grass, but I have not seen them. 
The trouble with blve grass is that it is 
no grass for the heated part of the year. 
Taking all things into consideration, one 
would probably be more satisfied with a 
grass that does not become dry and dead 
during the summer. Nothing is more or- 
namental than a shapely arbor covered 
with some leafy vime. For this purpose 
wild grape is both hardy and of a beautiful 
shade of green. It will furnish an abun- 
dance of shade. Woven wire fencing 
makes an excellent trellis for vines. The 
only drawback is that the wire becomes 
heated in the sun and burns the vines. Un- 
less the vines are heavy enough to shade 
the wire, it is not advisable to use the fenc- 
ing. Avoid stiffness. Make circles and 
curves the rule. Do not make a straight 
path where it is possible to make a wind- 
ing one. This may not be considered, sen- 
sible by this businesslike age, but it adds 
beauty to a lawn. In putting out and 
planting flowers and shrubs, remember that 
effect and beauty do not always follow be- 
cause of great variety. Too varied a col- 
lection may be tiresome.——When spending 
an afternoon in an arbor or shady nook, a 
camp chair or cushions and rugs are more 
comfortable than rustic seats. 
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How to Make Cuttings. 

















A bit of a plant stuck in the ground 
stands a chance of growing and this bit is 
a cutting. Of most flowering plants cut- 
tings or slips are taken from the green or 
growing wood. To tell whether the wood 
is in the right stage for taking cuttings 
give it a quick snap between the fingers and 
if it snaps and hangs by the bark it is all 
right, but if it bends without breaking, it 
is too young or old, or if it splinters, it is 
too old and woody. Sand or gravel is best 
soil to start the cuttings in. It should be 
kept wet all the way through and be pro- 
tected from the sun and too rapid evapora- 
tion. A newspaper thrown over a box of 
cuttings is a good protection. 

The tips of strong, upright sheots usually 
make the best cuttings. Each slip should 
have ‘a joint near the base. Allow two or 
three leaves to remain near the top and if 
the leaves are too large, cut them in two. 
As soon as new leaves start well and the 
cutting is rooted, it may be potted into good 
soil.in pots or boxes, but it may take sev- 
eral weeks or even months for the cutting 
to take root. As long as they remain green 
they are all right. 





Planting in Rows—After having tried 
valrious methods of planting seeds and 
setting plants, I have found the row sys- 
tem the best. The old plan of planting in 
beds I have discarded and use the long 
row exclusively. Besides the advantage of 
easy cultivation, I get a stocky, quick 
growth which is unequaled by any other 
method I have tried. If in planting cab- 
bage seed, for instance, you use the seed 
bed method, nine times out of 10 the plants 
are so thick that you cannot cultivate them 
in any way. With the plants in long single 
rows you can hoe, weed and care for them 
in the early stage of their growth as well 
as the single transplanted plant.—[Jay Lyon, 
Tompkins Co, N Y. 


The Depth of Sap adopted in evaporat- 
ing is % to 1 in in flat surface evaporating 
pans, but there are some styles of evapora- 
tors in which it is necessary to have the 
gap much deeper when boiling. It used to 
be claimed that-.it. was necessary to 


“bolt very shallow ‘in erder  to--make 


fine quality.syrup, but very fine syrup 
is produced by the use of evaporators in 
which the sap is boiled several inches in 
depth. We are led to believe that a brisk 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


and even fire causing a rapid evaporation 
has more to do in making a fine quality 
syrup than deep or shallow boiling.—{T. 


Partial Shade for Lilies—Lily beds 
should be protected either by shrubbery or 
so situated that the buildings furnish the 
necessary shade. It is*d@tways possible to 7 
protect the beds by means of a little lattice 
roofing six feet above the plants. It is an 
excellent plan to put up a light frame 
around the bed, covering with a very light, 
epen cloth which can be used for shade in 
very hot weather. This will not only pro- 
long the flowering season, but will produce 
blossems of greater size for the market. 





Home-grown Bulbs for most flower gar- 
dens are greatly to be preferred to imported 
ones. They have a longer time to develop 
and will come in flower much sooner after 
being brought into the house and are in 
every way more satisfactory. If a florist 
grows his own bulbs, especially lilies, he 
must have them in pots by the first of Au- 
gust and they will then be ready to begin 
the season’s work early. 


Best Soil for Alfalfa—This crop grows 
best where the subsoil is rich and porous, 
but good crops have been harvested with 
land underlaid with a tough, hard subsoil. 
In no case will it flourish on wet land where 
the rocks are near the surface. 





The Chrysanthemum is usually grown 
for part of the year at least in the garden. 
Its most troublesome enemy is a species of 
brown aphis. Fumigation with tobacco be- 
fore the blossoms open will usually destroy 
the pest. 





Coarse Manures are best adapted to 
heavy lands, as their application tends to 
lighten the soil. Well rotted and fine ma- 
nures are better adapted to light soils. 





Simple Turbine Windmill—The past sea- 
son we have printed brief descriptions and 
illustrations of a number of inexpensive 
but fairly efficient homemade windmills. 
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Here is another. This simple, vaneless tur- 
bine includes the folowing features: Tow- 
er of poles. A, platform: ‘B, stationary 
axis .of threé-inch gas. pipe, .around which 
turns the platform. C, which supports the 
mill. The arrows show the direction of the 
wind. 





BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it ig 
made ef the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; bestseasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts ef the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 





hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 Ibs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co.,Box 86, 
Quincy, Dlinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
sribes this wagon, their fameus Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 





STEEL WHEELS ai HANDY WAGONS 
of every style and price are made in our 
mammoth factory and sold direet to farmers. 
We supply all trucks used by U. 8. Govt. 

Farmer’s Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 











$2,500.00 


in cash prizes is one of the many interesting 
features of our new catalogue for 1900. 
Planters of Maule’s Seeds are Sepoeeeens pes- 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lead all; have done 
so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace. Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 














who apply for it. It contains everything 
ood, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 
ons, four colored plates and practical up- 
to-date cultura] directions. It is pronounced 
the brightest and best seed book of the year. 
Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadetphia. 
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SEED 25. FREE 


' Doget new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1900 

bargains than ever and s 10c Due 

Biull for 10¢ worth of for trial absolutely 
the Best See ° 


| free, All Bulbs, Pienats, Roses, Farm 
' otatees, etec., at lowest —— Nine Great 
N offered without names, J psy $50. 


colors. @1100 in cash premiums offered. Don't give your 

order until see this new catalogue. Wou’ll be surprised 
Dangeln offeen. Send your name on a postal for catalogue to 

day. itis FREE te all. Tel! your friends to send too. 

®. B. MILLS, Bot 73 Rosehill. Onondaga Co., N. ¥- 











ONE-HALF USUAL PRICES. 
Send a nickel, and addresses of two 
who grow flowers, for my brownie catalogue of 
choice seeds and a packeteach of three new kinds 
—Giant Branching Comet Aster, Fire Dragon 
Pansy and Alleghany Fringed Hollyhock. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, 8£zDs- 
$18 Nicollet Av., Muswzarouis, Mixx, WOMAN. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with sundry Suggestiens for their 
A ion in the Commoner Problems of Gar- 





By F. A. WAvGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, ail mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landsca’ gardeners, owners of home 

ounds, suburban residents, park:and cemetery super- 

ntendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, ppotosraphers and art levers and students in 
eral. Profusely Ilustrated, I2mo,.. 150 pp., cloth. 
e, postpaid, , 50 cents, 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 

ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York 


catalogue of 600 A itural Books. 
Pchaxcs JODD COMPANY Hee Tork oF 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending February 17, 1900 
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S THE FERTILIZER TRUST 2 


an’ 


Should Farmers Fear or Favor the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company ? 


Great Savings to be Effected by Co-operation in Fertilizer Manufacture and Sale— 
Where Does the Farmer Come In? 


The progress of agricultural science, as 
applied to the intelligent fertilization of 
farm crops, has placed the manufacture 
of commercial fertilizers among the lead- 
ing industries of the world, yet few people 
realize the magnitude of the business, or the 
important part it plays in agriculture. The 
origin of this industry dates back to the 
great German scientist, Baron Justus von 
Liebig, who, in the year 1840, demonstrated 
the fact that treating bone or mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid rendered 
their phosphoric acid soluble in water, and 
thus quickly available as plant food. 

Like all new industries, the progress of 
the business was slow, and years elapsed 
before it really took on a commercial as- 
pect, and not until about 1860 was the man- 
ufacture of commercial fertilizers begun in 
the United States. Since that time the bus- 
iness has made rapid strides, until it has 
become an important industry in every 
civilized country of the world. The latest 
available statistics place the amount con- 
sumedin Europe at 4,000,000 tons, in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom at 750,000 tons, and in the United 
States at 2,250,000 tons, making an aggre- 
gate of 7,000,000 tons for the world. 


ONLY IN ITS INFANCY. 
Gigantic as these figures may appear, it 
is apparent that the fertilizer industry is 
but in its infancy, especially in the United 
States. Its introduction beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river has hardly begun, and when 
we take into consideration the enormous 
farm acreage of the great west, and the 
constant exhaustion of the soil, which is 
there going on through continual cropping, 
it can be readily seen that the tonnage in 
the United States, must be doubled or 
trebled in the near future. As fertilizers 
are admitted to be an absolute necessity 
to successful farming in all our eastern, 
middle and southern states, the fact be- 
comes apparent that the growth and sta- 
bility of this business are the result of the 
intrinsic merits of the fertilizers themselves, 
as shown by the great increase in the crops 
grown by their use. 


SOURCES OF RAW MATERIALS. 


The materials from which commercial 
fertilizers are manufactured in this coun- 
try are obtained from many parts of the 
world:—phosphoric acid from the ph 
phates of our own American mines, which 
are the most important in the world; ni- 
trogen from the nitrate of seda of Chili, 
from sulphate of ammonia from Great Brit- 
ain, and our own country, from our fisher- 
ies and packing houses, and from other 
sources; potash from the great potash 
mines of Germany; pyrites (from which 
the sulphuric acid is made), principally 


from Spain; and so on until the complete 





fertilizer represents the contributions o 
many foreign countries, as well as our 
own. 


THE MANUFACTURING PROBLEM, 

Great strides have been made in the meth. 
ods of manufacturing commercial fertil- 
izers, through the introduction of scientific 
processes and specially invented machinery 
for the economical and thorough treatment 
of all raw materials, in order that the fer- 
tilizer may furnish the farmer with the re- 
quisite elements of plant food for all crops, 
in such forms and proportions as science 
and experience have demonstrated to be the 
most efficacious for the production of 
bountiful crops. 

The science of chemistry always plays an 
important part in this industry, for it is the 
chemist who measures, by his analyses, the 
amount of plant food contained in the va- 
rious raw materials, and again, by his daily 
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analyses, checks the completed fertilizers, 


Experience is also an 
tor, for the chemist cannot, by any 
known process of his art, determine 
the relative values of plant foods. 
This can only be demonstrated by careful 
experiments upon the farm itself, and to the 
intelligent and exhaustive farm experi- 
ments is very largely attributable the suc- 
cess which has followed many of the larger 
manufacturers. 

Our readers will see that this industry re- 
quires more than ordinary knowledge and 
ability in science, mechanics and business 
to produce successful results. 


important fac- 


REORGANIZING THE INDUSTRY. 

Like many other large manufacturing in- 
dustries, expenses have, through exces- 
sive competition, increased out of all pro- 
portion to the legitimate requirements of 
marketing the product, and this leads 
us up to the real point of this 
article, 

Last spring our attention was called to 
the formation of what is popularly styled 
“the fertilizer trust,” and sinte that time 
we have been watching this combination 
with a view to ascertaining whether its ob- 
jects were likely to prove beneficial or de- 
trimental to the interests of the farmer. 
We have made unusual efforts to study this\ 
question and are now in a position to give 
our readers an intelligent statement of the 
objects and intentions of The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co, based upon our 
personal investigations. 

It is well known that for some years past 
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the fertilizer business has not proved a re- 
munerative investment to those interested 
in it, in consequence of extravagant ex- 
penses incurred in the strife for trade. 
Some manufacturers have been driven into 
bankruptcy, others have retired from the 
business, while others have struggled on 
with little or no profit from their operations. 

Had all this resulted to the advantage 
of the farmer, we might have said that 
the manufacturer’s loss was the farmer’s 
gain, but as a matter of fact such has not 
been the result, for in the end the farmer 
must pay the entire cost of marketing the 
fertilizer, from the time it leaves the fac- 
tory until it reaches his farm. The greater, 
therefore, this expense has become, the 
greater has been the burden borne by the 
farmer. In fact, such has been the strife 
to obtain trade that the farmer has been 
solicited by salesman after salesman of 
competing companies until life has become 
almost a burden to him. 

This unwarranted competition has also led 
to the introduction of a great multiplicity 
of brands, wholly uncalled for by the le- 
gitimate demands of the trade. In some 
states this abuse had grown to such pro- 
portions that every local agent required a 
special brand for his own trade, necessitat- 
ing a special license, and entailing upon the 
state the same exyense for a lot of five or 10 
tons as would be required for 500 or 1000 
tons. Further than this; it has greatly im- 
paired the value of the services of the ex- 
periment stations, for the reason that they 
have been utterly unable to sample and 
analyze all’ these various brands before the 
goods were actually sold and used by the 
farmers. 
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SAVING IN INSPECTION. 

We learn that The American Agricultural 
Chemical €o favors a uniform law for all 
states, which shall compel each manufac- 
turer to brand every package of fertilizer 
with its guaranteed analysis expressed in 
the simplest and plainest form. This com- 
pany also proposes, we believe, to eliminate 
as far as- possible all unnecessary brands 
which have been placed upon the market 
in’ consequence of overzealous competition, 
and not because of any legitimate demand 
from the farmers. 

By the adoption of these two principles, 
not only will the work of the experiment 
station be very greatly simplified, but the 
result will be far more satisfactory to the 
farmer, in consequence of the facility with 
which he can determine what he is buying. 

SAVING IN BUYING RAW MATERIALS. 

Further savings will surely accrue from 
consolidated buying. Instead of 30 or more 
manufacturers competing against each 
other in the open market for their raw 
materials, as in the past, The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co will probably do 
the purchasing for all the factories, and 
thus secure all the advantages to be de- 
rived from buying in enormous quantities 
from first hands. The large cash capita] of 
the company should increase this saving 
by enabling it to make its purchases on a 
cash instead of a credit basis. 

SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION. 

Every one must be opposed to the extra- 
vagant method of manufacturing fertilizers 
in Massachusetts and shipping them to 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, or manufac- 
turing them in the latter states and ship- 
ping them to Massachusetts. We all recog- 
nize that it is against economic principles 
to ask the consumer to pay any more 
freight than necessary on any article. This 
applies not only to the manufac- 
tured fertilizer itself, but also to the raw 
materials entering into its manufacture. 
Under past conditions, manufacturers have 
been drawing their supplies from the south 
and west and shipping them back thou- 
éands of miles in the manufactured state to 
the same sections, whereas-it will undoubt- 
edly be the policy of The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co to bring their raw 
materials no farther north or east than they 


FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


will be required for actual consumption, 
and to ship the manufactured fertilizer no 
farther south and west thanfrom their near- 
est factory. In this alone, it sc2ms to us, 
lies one unanswerable argument in favor of 
this combination, and it is of added impor- 
tance in view of the recent marked advance 
in nearly all railroad rates. 
SAVING IN MANUFACTURING AND SALES. 

We understand that this company also 
proposes, and has already begun to equip 
with the most economical methods and 
machinery known to the business, such of 
its factories as were not already thus fur- 
nished, in order that every factory shall 
hereafter produce its goods at the lowest 
possible cost. We are told that its selling 
department will also be organized upon 
the most economic principles. 

WILL PRICES BE ADVANCED? 

Now we come to the all-important ques- 
tion, Will prices be advanced to the farmer? 
We feel that we can best answer this from 
our personal knowledge of the men 
who are managing the company. The Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co embraces 
nearly all the large and successful manu- 
facturers of fertilizers of the North, and 
has for managers the men who have made 
their respective companies successful. 

We learn that these men came together 
and organized this consolidated company 
neither to sell out their business nor to 
speculate in the securities of the combined 
company, ample proof of which is furnished 
by the fact that most of the stockholders 
in every company took stock in lieu of 
cash (which was offered by the bankers) 
when The American Agricultural Chemical 
Co was formed. These men will not, we be- 
lieve, pursue so foolish a course as to charge 
prices which will yield more than a reason- 
able manufacturers’ profit on the money 
invested. 

Furthermore, they surely cannot sell 
their goods at a higher price;4han their 
competitors. On the contrary, there can be 
no question but that they will be able to 
furnish goods of the highest agricultural 
value and in the best possible mechanical 
condition, at prices which their competitors 
will have difficulty in meeting. 

PRESENT MARKET PRICES. 

Present market conditions already furnish 
us with some criterion of what may be ex- 
pected. While we find that all fertilizer 
materials, phosphates, ammoniates, potash, 
bags, etc, have advanced all the way from 
10 to 30 per cent in cost, manufactured fer- 
tilizers are offered at prices considerably 
lower than this rise in raw materials would 
warrant. In many sections there has been 
no advance whatever on the brands con- 
trolled by the combination, while in other 
sections their prices are actually lower than 
they were a year ago. It would seem hard- 
ly possible that this consolidation could. in 
so short a time, have put in force all of 
the various economies above referred -to, 
and it would, therefore, seem as though it 
had, to some extent, discounted these econ- 
omies in making its prices for this season. 


FROM THE INVESTOR’S STANDPOINT. 

From the investor’s standpoint, the stock 
of The American Agricultural Chemical Co 
certainly oecupies a*strong position. The 
prospectus issued by the bankers, at the 
time of its formation, showed the following 
financial statement: 

ASSETS, 


Lands, piers and bulkheads, $1,825,867.78 


Buildings and machinery, 3,698,640.19 
Equipment, 233,577.13 
Accounts and bills receivable 
(guaranteed), 6,141,864.76 
Merchandise, 3,479,197.44 
Other assets, 700,823.50 
Cash balance (after payment of i 
all companies’ debts), ; "25584,316.75 
Total assets, $18,664,287.55 


LEABILITIES. 


The company has no outstanding bonds 
or liabilities of any kind. , 


From this prospectus we learn that pre- 
ferred stock was issued to the amount. of 
$17,000,000 to cover actual assets of $18,664,- 
287.55, of which $11,500,000 was issued to 
acquire the assets of the different compa- 
nies, and $5,500,000 for working capital, 
andto pay the debts of the subordinate com- 
panies, which left a balance of about $2,500,- 
000 actual cash for working capital, in ad- 
dition to nearly $10,000,000 already invested 
in accounts and notes receivable and mer- 
chandise. This preferred stock has to pay 
but 6 per cent interest on nearly $2,000,000 
less than the money invested, while 
the common stock of $17,000,000 represents 
nearly $2,000,000 of actual assets, together 
with all the trade-marks, brands, patents, 
secret processes and good-will of all the 
consolidated companies. 

Inasmuch as nearly all fertilizer com- 
panies have been large borrowers of money, 
their dividends have had to come from 
profits earned in excess of their interest 
charges. The American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co, however, has adopted the wise pol- 
icy of providing ample cash capital to start 
with, thus making all profits applicable to 
its stock. 

It is the general opinion that the manage. 
ment of The American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co is in the hands of men whose char- 
acter, ability and past record warrant 
the belief that it will be managed upon 
strictly business principles, and with a view 
to furnishing the farmers with all kinds 
of manufactured fertilizers and chemicals 
at prices which will yield but a fair re- 
muneration on the capital invested. 

After an exhaustive study of the situation 
in all its details, the company, its directors, 
and its plans, we are convinced that the 
farmers will be benefited by this coming 
together of these strong companies, and 
that under the present management The 
American Agricultural Chemical Co will 
prove not only profitable to its stockhold- 
ers, but also helpful to the farmers of the 
‘country. 





A Source of Cheap Protein—In a dis- 
cussion of the value of alfalfa for eastern 
farmers at the recent meeting of the N J 
Gairymen’s ass’n, Prof Voorhees of N J, 
said it was one of the best crops that farm- 
ers could raise to furnish protein. At the 
N J exper sta they had been very suc- 
cessful in growing alfalfa. Last season on 
a measured acre they cut 20% tons of green 
altalfa for feeding, in four cuttings, which 
would make about seven tons of hay if 
cured. The protein in this would cost in 
wheat bran $108, and all it cost the station 
was the cutting and the use of the land. 
At this rate alfalfa furnishes more green 
food per acre than the average crop of 
corn, and pound for pound it is much more 
valuable as a feeding stuff. The work nec- 
essary to produce the corn is very much 
greater than is required to cut and cure t.23 
alfalfa, 





Poisoned by Crockery—The habit of feed- 
ing crockery has gained quite a foothold 
among a good many poultry keepers, al- 
though it is well known to contain more 
or less jead in the glazing. Some specimens 
contains none, others a little and somg 
a much larger quantity. One lady here 
who fed it lost half her hens. If no harm 
would result where the hens do not die, 
the practice would not be as bad, but some 
lead cannot help but lodge in the eggs and 
flesh of the hens, to the injury of human 
health.—[H. A, Sprague, Washington 
Co, Me. 


—_ 


Believes in Keeping Accounts—I keep 
an-account with each field in my farmeop- 
erations. I have not yet summed up all 
the accounts, but think that the garden has 
given a greater profit than any other acre 
of the farm. The produce has nearly all 
been consumed by our family of six.—[C. B. 
Brookhart, Cumberland Co, Tenn- 





Burning Lime on the Farm. 





In many limestone regions throughout the 
U §, the stones on the surface and many 
that have to be removed from just beneath 
the surface are a nuisance. Farmers 
throughout eastern Pa and in many other 
parts of the east utilize this material for 
fertilizer. It of course has to be burned 
first, and for this purpose a trench of al- 
most, any width, usually 10 to 12 ft, and 
one foot deep, is dug. The bottom of this 
is covered with a layer of wood, above 
which is placed a layer of limestone rock 
placed on edge. Another layer of wood is 
put on and the interspaces filled with small 
pieces of stone and bituminous coal. This 
alternation of the stone and wood and coal 
is continued until the heap is as high as de- 
sired. It occasionally is several hundred 
feet in length. At intervals throughout, 
open spaces in the form of chimneys are 
provided. The heap is then covered over 
with sod and mud and the wood is then set 
on fire and allowed to burn slowly. 

The principle of the plan is just the 
same as that used in burning charcoal. 
The heap burns until the lime is reduced 
to calcium ‘oxide, after which it is left in 
a heap until an opportune time for apply- 
ing it to the field. This work of application 
can be done at any time of the year. It is 
usually applied, however, after the fall 
seeding to ground that has been fall plowed 
for corn the following season. On Mr J. S. 
Long’s farm in eastern Pa, the lime is 
burned as above stated and in October is 
loaded on a manure spreader and put on at 
the rate of about 1000 to 1200 lbs per acre. 





Why Plenty of Humus Is Needed. 


M, J. PERSING, OHIO. 





How can one expect his soil to yield 
larger crops each year if he does not re- 
place the plant food taken off by the pre- 
vious year’s crop? When a forest, where 
the leaves, weeds, twigs, etc, have decayed 
for centuries, is cleared away we say the 
soil is.in its virgin state. Let us see what 
some of the advantages would be if occa- 
sionally we should supply humus by plow- 
ing under a heavy crop of field peas, soy 
beans, red clover or alfalfa. I mention 
these leguminous plants, for while they sup- 
ply the much needed humus they also gath- 
er from the atmosphere one of the most 
costly fertilizers, nitrogen, when bought as 
a commercial fertilizer. 

Humus aids in many ways to increase 
the yield of farm crops; among them may 
be mentioned the resting of the soil by re- 
turning to it all that was taken from it 
and sometimes more, producing a better 
medium for bacteria to live in. Bacterta 
are useful in aiding to tear down the soi! 
particles and liberate potash and phosphor- 
ic acid, two of the elements essential] to 
plant growth. Decaying vegetable matter 
in the soil tends to loosen it, allowing plen- 
ty of air to circulate and prevents sour- 
ness. Plant roots need air as well as wa- 
ter, and both of these are supplied more 
bountifully in loose than in compact or 
baked soils. The water will percolate down, 
surrounding soil particles, and what is not 
used finds its way down through small 
openings that were made by the decay of 
roots from previous crops, and is deposited 
in a subterranean reservoir where it awaits 
the dry season. When drouths vrevail the 
water trapped by the loose’ surface is 
pumped up by capillary attraction to with- 
in reach of the roots, but here stops, the 
capillary tubes being too large in the sur- 
face soil to carry it further and surface 
evaporation is prevented. Thus the plants 
may be kept fresh, green and growing 
throughout a severe drouth. Often the fail 
ure of a crop can be traced to the lack of 
sufficient moisture. Decaying vegetables 
matter—or humus—aids in the retention of 
a portion of each shower, allowing less to 


MANURES AND COMPOSTS 


escape overland by ditch, creek and river. 


In the spring crops are backward in 
starting, and the soil stays cold. Now, if 
there was an abundance of humus in the 
soil this would be different. This substance 
gives to the soil a dark color, and the great- 
er the amount of humus the darker the 
color. Our muck beds contain more hu- 
mus than any other soil and such soils 
come nearest the virgin state, although 
they are usually more or less deficient in 
the mineral elements necessary to plant 
growth. Dark substances absorb more 
heat than those of lighter color, so the 
more humus the more heat absorbed, if 
properly drained, and the _ soil will be 
warmed earlier in the spring. Seeds re- 
quire warmth in order to germinate, there- 
fore for early seedbeds provide abundant 
humus. If we observe nature and follow 
her plans, we will supply plenty of hu- 
mus for our soils, not oniy to furnish plant 
food, but also to improve the mechanical 
conditions necessary to the welfare of our 
crops. 





_ Nitrate of Soda as atop dressing for 
oats and barley results in an increase of 
the crop and a larger amount of phos- 
phoric acid in the grain. 





Peach Leaf Curl—This is a fungous dis- 
ease which results in a misshapen leaf in- 
capable of performing its functions. The 
injury is usually done early in the season. 
The trouble can be controlled somewhat by 
spraying several times during the winter 
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until the leaves begin to appear in the 
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spring. Sulphate of copper or bordeaux 
mixture are probably the best sprays to 
use.—[Dr Byron D. Halsted, New Jersey. 


Southern Fertilizers for Corn—Accord- 
ing to experiments at the Ga station it 
was found that dried blood was a little 
more effective as a source of nitrogen when 
applied to corn than either nitrate of soda 
or cotton meal. The excess of production 
of corn, however, was not sufficient to 
compensate for the greater cost of this 
source of nitrogen. 


Color of Sugar—Maple sugar ranges in 
color from seal brown to the shade of ma- 
nila paper. The finer the quality the lighter 
the shade. Because sugar is brown it is not 
a sign of its being free from cane sugar. It 
is rather a sign of neglect on the part of 
the sugar maker.—[C. C. B., 


The Plowing Under of Green Crops has 
some advantages over feeding the crops on 
the land. The entire plant is returned to 
the soil and a large amount of humus add- 
ed. Green manuring is especially adapted 
to light sandy soils, which require a large 
amount of humus. 


Shrubs and Vines for the Lawn—The 
following are always desirable: Snowball, 
lilac, hydrangea, tree honeysuckle, spirea, 
syringa, weigela, flowering quince, althea, 
azalea and calycanthus, 





Biessings on free delivery of mails.—[F. 
H. B., Hopkinton, N H. 
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Big Gardeners 


frequently fail to secure normal profits 
because dry weather prevents crops from 
utilizing stable manure; it ‘fire fangs,” 
burns up and dies. This trouble does 
not, cannot arise where they use suffi- 
cient supplies of 


Nitrate of Soda 


to force all their crops to early maturity. 
The cheapest and most effective of all 
Nitrogenous fertilizers. Write for free 
book to John A. Myers, 12-C John 
St., New York. Nitrate for sale by fer- 
tilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruitand Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
New Albany, Ind. 











erry Boxes 
Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Catal » FREE. 


Peach and Grape 
Melon Baskets. 

















{ FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 








EWE SELL YOU DIRECT. 


+ 


NO AGENT'S PROFITS. .: 
NO SALESMAN’S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
3 THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
[>< = = 2 2 2 on ah oh a an one an ena anda ta titan 






HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
SH HHH SHEFF FOF 4446 F466644644464464 
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Strange how a man will take cro 
us. If you 


in one spot, but covers the entire ground evenl 
Better than anybody can do it by hand. 
well, -With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into 


makes it fine. 


venient sizes. Ask the opinion of anybody that uses one. Write for 
Mtg. Co 


Kemp & Burpee 





co crop off the form, soe 


Husband the fertility of your farm 
{ and every time you plant seed 









‘ . 
and then expect 


= pe pala te different and an oulias oan te be op Sd ye ng ” 
The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 
Ly payne kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips; does not dump a great 


nothing 


. Tears up coarse and lumpy manure and 
reads Itme, wood ashes, salt, etc., equally 
OS cen Se Made in three con- 


Box 32, Syracuse, N. Ye 
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Successful Oat Culture. 


W. H. POLLOCK, ILLINOIS. 
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Prof King of Wisconsin found that the 
following amounts of water, in tons, per ton 
of dry matter were lost by transpiratiou 
through the plant and evaporation from 
the soil: Dent corn used 309.8 tons of water 
per ton of dry matter, flint corn 233.9, red 
clover 452.8, barley 392.9, field peas 477.4, pov 
tatoes 422.7, and oats 522.4 tons, Oats there- 
fore take considerably more water from the 
soil than any of the other crops, amount- 
ing to over 200 tons in the case of corn, 
Consequently we must utilize the soil mois- 
ture by sowing as early in spring as pos- 
sible, so that the plants may get the bene- 
fit of the moisture accumulated during the 
winter, before the hot, dry weather comes. 
If the soil is well filled with water, it is 
much cooler as a result of the evaporation 
that is taking place. Oats are adapt- 
ed to a cool soil, and for this reason they 
mature much better on moist land than on 
dry soils. By sowing as early in the spring 
as the soil can be worked, the oats stand 
a better chance of reaching their matu- 
rity before the water of the soil is ex- 
hausted. They need the most moisture just 
as they begin to shoot, and from then on 
to the dough stage. 

The clover grower can draw a valuable 
lesson from this. The winter grains make 
@ much better nurse crop. They are har- 
vested earlier and leave more moisture in 
the soil for the clover. 

In trying to get the oats sowed very ear- 
ly in the spring, great care must be exer- 
cised that we do not work the soil too soon. 
The rule is to never stir the soil when the 
furrow shines. By working the soil a few 
days too soon we are apt to leave it in 
a puddled condition, which will shut out 
the air, hasten the evaporation and leave 
the soil in poor condition to. carry on the 
process of making available plant food. 
Oats need a firm soil, which makes it possi- 
ble and profitable to use the disk on loose 
soils or on fields that have grown corn the 
preceding year. If the soil is quite firm, or 
if seeding is desired, shallow plowing would 
be better. 

The amount of seed to be sown must be 
determined by the kind of soil. I think 
three bushels to the acre is about right for 
the very low, fertile soils, and sowing some 
thicker on the higher land. Too thick a 
stand will shut out both light and air, thus 
making the grain more liable to lodge. 


BEST TREATMENT FOR SMUT, 


Perhaps the most important item upon 
which successful oat culture depends is 
the seed. If we have poor seed,*our labor 
is in vain. The first thing we should do is 
to run the seed oats through the fanning 
mill and get out all of the weed seed and 
also the small oats. If the oats are infected 
with -smut, the seed should have proper 
treatment to disinfect it. There is probably 
one-sixth of our oat crop ruined every year 
by smut. This smut is a fungous disease. 
The fungi make up an extensive class of 
plants that derive their nourishment from 
organic matter. In many cases they are 
discernible only by means of the microscope 
and their presence is revealed only by the 
death or injury of the plant. The fungous 
diseases have different forms and habits. 
The smut of the oat grows within the seed. 
The spore germinates and as the oat shoots 
forth its smut head, the spores are taken up 
into the air and scaitered broadcast. These 
spores multiply very rapidly and when ma- 
ture they are easily blown about by the 
wind. The method by which we control this 
class of fungous diseases is treating the 
seed’ with sulphate of copper or hot water. 
I have had no experience with the chemi- 
cal treatment, but our experiment stations 
have found it more or less injurious to the 
seed. The hot water treatment I have 
fevnd very satisfactory. It disinfected the 


FARM PROBLEMS 


seed without injuring the vitality in any 
way. 

The treatment consists in immersing the 
seed in water at a temperature of 132 de- 
grees F for 10 minutes, In order to treat 
a large quantity it will be necessary to 
make some special provisions. Those of 
you who have steam cookers can utilize 
them to great advantage. Provide two bar- 
rels or small tanks, all depending on the 
quantity treated at a time. In one vessel 
heat the water to 110 to 120 F. In the other 
vessel the water must have a temperature 
of 132 to 137 F. Place a thermometer in 
the hot water that the temperature may 
be watched. The first vessel is used to 
warm the seed preparatory to dipping into 
the hot water. Without this precaution it 
is difficult to maintain the temperature of 
the hot water. The seed is now placed ina 
covered basket, preferably of wire cloth, the 
volume of which should not exceed one- 
eighth the volume of the water. The gunny 
sack can also be used in place of a basket. 
The basket should be but partially filled. 
Immerse the basket in the warm water 
several times, a moment at a time, giving 
it a rotary motion in order to bring every 
seed in contact with the water. Then 
plunge it into the hot water and repeat the 
immersion as before, carefully watching the 
thermometer in the meantime. If the tem- 
perature falls below 132 F, cautiously add 
water of a still higher temperature. If it 
rises above 137 F, add cold water. After 
the seed has been in hot water 10 minutes, 
remove the basket and plunge into cold 
water, then spread out to dry. There are 
other methods of heating the water. Place 
two large kettles over a fire or two boilers 
over a cook stove and treat in the same 
manner, Perhaps a better method than 
this is to have two half barrels of warm 
water on either side of a large kettle, then 
lift the sacks of oats from the warm water 
into the kettle. To facilitate in handling 
the oats, use the long arm of a sweep. 
About 1% bu can be treated at a time in 
a@ gunny sack. 

The chief objection to treating the oats 
in this way is that it is almost impossible 
to get the seeds dry before they will ger- 
minate or heat. It has been my experi- 
ence and the experience of others who have 
experimented with smut treatment that it 
is much better to ‘sow the oats a few hourg 
after treating. Perhaps you have not all 
got the appliances for treating the oats 
in this way, but if there is but one farmer 
in a neighborhood properly supplied, I find 
it is customary in some districts for one 
man to treat the oats for the whole neigh- 
borhood, and for the neighbors to exchange 
seed with him, paying him toll as compensa- 
tion for treating the seed. If the work of 
treating the seed has been well done, prob- 
ably one treatment in three years will be 
sufficient. In treating the seed this way, 
you will realize larger yields and larger 
profits. You will feel well paid for your 
trouble. 





Successful Treatment for Potato Scab— 
In experiments at the Ky exper sta, corro- 
sive sublimate treatment for potato scab 
was the most effective tried. Four to 4% oz 
of the sublimate was dissolved in 30 gals 
water. The seed tubers were allowed to re- 
main in the solution 1% hours. Seed sa 
treated produced potatoes almost free from 
scab. If they were affected in the least 
the scabby potatoes were very few and the 
scabs quite superficial. Untreated plats 
while they ‘produced almost as heavy a 
yield of potatoes, contained a great many 
scabby ones which had fo be thrown out 
entirely, while the remainder.of the rows 
were inferior in quality. Remember that 
care must be used in handling corrosive 
sublimate, which is a poison. 





Salt, Sulphur, Charcoal, ashes and bone 
dust should occasionally be placed where 
the pigs can get at it. 














Scientific Fattening. 





At the new chicken fattening stations in 
Canada the methods practiced are those by: 
which the best grade of poultry is pre- 
pared for the English market, the object 
being to fit Canadian poultry to bring the 
highest prices when exported. The chick- 
ens are bought from farmers at the weight 
of 3 to 3% lbs live weight, choosing the 
breeds likely to fatten well, and with white 
or light yellow legs, paying for these 53c 
per pair on the average. 

The chickens were put in small open lat- 
tice coops and fed on ground grain, chiefly 
oats mixed with skimmed milk. During the 
last part of the vrocess they received an 




















FATTENING COOP, 


allowance of tallow. Four chickens were 
kept in each coop. The corn was ground 
fine and mixed with skimmed milk, sweet 
or sour, sour being preferred. The mixture 
resembled thin porridge. At first, food was 
given three times a day for the first 10 
days, then twice a day. At the end of the 
second 10 days the cramming machine was 
used. Tallow fed during the last 10 days 
was melted, thickened with meal, and then 
mixed with the porridge. It was the rule 
not to feed at all until the crop was empty 
from the last meal. The cost of food was 
6.48c per lb of live weight gained. 

For 24 hours before killing, the birds were 
kept without food and killed by wringing 
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SHIPPING COOP. 


their necks. They were plucked, but not: 
drawn. A ring of feathers about 2 in long 
was left at the head of each bird. They 
were shapéd on a shaping board, cooled, 
wrapped in a piece of clean brown paper, 
leaving the neck and head projecting at 
one end and the legs at the other. Ship- 
ping cases, as illustrated, were for 12 fowls, 
and were 33 by 19 by 64%. The financial side 
of the experiment foots up as follows: Cost 
of chickens 54c, food 33c, shipping cases 3c, 
freight, commission, etc, 18c; total cost $1.08 
per pair. They sold for $1.76 per pair. 





It Will Pay to Enter—Every man or 
woman that learns to keep an exact ac- 
count of their poultry will be more than 
doubly paid for their time without prizes 
of any kind.—[G. Haskell, N H. This is 
a grand move and in my opinion will do 














wonders for the poultry world.—fA. L. 
Woodhams, Ill.——I expect to enter for your 
prize offered for the best poultry account. 
Iam only 12 years old. I want to be a 
poultry breeder when I am grown.—[A. H. 
Brooks, Wis. I believe your prize contest 
will be a very great benefit to poultry rais- 
ers.—[A. A. Halladay, Vt. 








Down East Duck Ranch—Upon a large 
duck-raising establishment near Bangor, 
Me, 18,200 ducklings were hatched last sea- 
son, 30 incubators being kept busy a por- 
tion of the time. At one period there were 
11,000 ducks in the yards, requiring a daily 
ration of 70 bu of corn meal and a large 
bulk of other feeds. The hatching season 
‘begins about the middle of March and con- 
tinues well into the summer. When 24 hours 
old, the ducks are taken into the brooder 
house, where four men are employedin their 
care. At 10 weeks old they are expected to 
weigh about 10 lbs per pair and are ready 
for market. The item of feathers alone 
amounted to 1500 lbs. Pickers are paid 7c 
for each fowl, and experienced hands can 
pick 35 to 40 per day. 





A Good Cross for winter laying is Black 
Langshan and Plymouth Rock. The hens 
are very vigorous and lay large, dark-col- 
ored eggs and do not seem to mind cold 
weather. 

Will Wake Them Up—This contest is go- 
ing to be a grand thing, and I hope it will 
wake the farmers up to the idea that by 
neglecting the hens, they are neglecting 
one of the great money crops of the coun- 
try.—[H. H. Ferrier, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 





Pig’s Liver is a cheap and handy form 
of fresh meat for poultry. 








Half the Grain 


and a liberal supply of green cut bone pre- 
pared by a Webster & Hannum Green Bone 
Cutter, and your hens will lay double the 
quantity of eggs. Write for booklet ‘‘ How 
to Make Hens Lay”’ and catalogue of bone 
cutters, clover cutters and grit crushers—tfree. 
E. C. Stearns & Co., Box.‘ 32, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS AND BROOD- 
ERS, GREEN BONE CUTTERS, CORN SHELL- 
ERS, CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, MICA CRYS- 
TAL GRIT, BEEF SCRAPS, CHAMPION BROOD- 
ERS, CHICK MANNA, WIRE NETTING, 

and everything necessary for the successful rearing 
of Poultry, Pigeons, etc. Our catalogue tells all, 
free. Send for one. 


Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., 
W. V. RUSS, Prop. 28 Vesey St., N.Y. City. 
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LEE'S LICE KILLER. 


oA EFS UC No handling 

an a, ye’ ‘ect freedom from vermin, Special 

prices, Sample Free from Omaha with booki 
GBo. 


. LEE CO., 
Omaha, Nebr., or 68 Murray &t., N. *"y. 
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FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymeneveryday. We 
are going to send you one free. “Send 
your address at once to 


=a 2 men hav written articles 
SIN fet pages, 8x11 in. Titorateds It’s as good as 


”s Incubator 
Scienee yo forge 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL ; in stamps 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., ekieken, Itt. Airs oars office. CYPHERS ine DUBATOR 09. co. 


A MORNING MASH. 








2 ae A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
ot - 

QO Sista te 30 DAYS’ VRAS 

we offer on every par pape we make. Every 

KY one self-regulating and 

guaranteed. Over 15,000 

BANT AMS in use; hatching 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send 4 cents for No. 18 cata! 
@ Incubator Co., Springfie! 
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EXCELSIOR Incubator 


, Hatches the la per cent. of 
Saunas. Ge fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


Illes. Catalog. § GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Anima Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 
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K eook ABour iT FREE, GREIDER’S FINE een 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. 

out. A perfect guide to poultry aE amey oy, 
stock fromthe very best strains.It showsthe 

ens &describes them all. 50 different varieties, 
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4 nm Egg Maker wants —— Send 6c. in stamps B. H. GREIDER, =~ 











means & money maker. Green Out Bone pre 


5 we 
Mann s. New 8 Bone~ Cutter 


doubieg the egg prod 
Geis, Mann’s a over Cutter ne | swinging ryeod Tra: 
bout ere requirement. talogue pres 
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when others ri arge 
20m Century Poultry Book. ot Inguators, Breoders, Poultry Sap: 


log of Ingubators, § Brooders, P; 
5 plies and Fan Lpanltny teeo. ad 
Contains the latest and best thought on the c. C. SHOEMAKER, 
ltry question, from the egg hall 


its chan, to the market, No subject 
INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


missed, Written from practical rience. 
The world renowned Reliable Ee 
Ineubators from $5 u 
Broodere from $3.80 up. 


d Brood used all over the U. S. and in 51 
pre nage iaerent, attention. Book mailed anywhere for iL 
Catalogue free. 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind, 


Pie hacen SX INGUBATOR, 


, So thousands testify, itis 0 is the bess 
Self-Re my ee . —. 


Brood 
Address, ( GEO. § ssi SINGER, C Canlington, ton 0, 
































INC. & BROODER C0., Box 


SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 
110 illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, 
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Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- iad ror sn, “The ew G. 
cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- Pools = lm 10e. Add: ° 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. Pou ryman's s ress: 
All about Inenbators, Brooders and theroaghbred Ave. M THe W.T. Facconer Mra, Gas JAMESTOWN: N.Y. 
ey —— lowest prices. Price only 15 cents 
C, C, SHOEMAKER, Box 907, FREEPORT, ILL, 3 j 0 Fi st p j 
The Star Incubator Awarded to the PRAIR 
is best because simplest in construction cy pg B Aout, Gas cae 
and in operation. Hatches every hatch- PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no ’ 
$6. ils —— ee 60-egg size, a 
* TAR I catalogue /ree. oR comanets Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addrese 
7 INCUBATOR CO., FURANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
ag Church treet, Bound Brook, N. J Chicago. s 
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(; CHEAP CHICKS @ 


You can hatcli as large a percentage of chicks with the IMPROVED ; 
+ VICTOR INCUBATOR as with any machine in the world—barring 


ou 


none, not even those much higherin price. This is a part of the guar- 
antee with each VICTOR. They have a high reputation based on 

successful hatching. Our standing offer is to return your money if 
uy the Victor does not do all we claim for it—and we claim it is much 
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the best incubator ever made. No Victor buyer has ever been dis- 
satisfied and no Victor machine was ever returned because it failed to 
do the work. The returns on your investment are largest when you 
put your money into 


== VICTOR 


INCUBATOR ‘ 
q 






It is absolutely self-regulating. The con- 
struction throughout is solid, substantial, 
and enduring. Our Catal e, illustrated 
from photographs, will make you fully ac- 
quainted. rite for it. 

GEO. ERTEL COMPANY, Quincy, Ilinois. 
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Farm Animals and Population. 





ON A PER CAPITA BASIS THE SUPPLY HAS NOT 
KEPT PACE WITH INCREASING POPULATION, 


The striking feature of our recent report 
on farm animals in the U S was the fact 
that the present aggregate valuation of all 
classes of stock is the largest on record, 
But while this is true for the aggregate, 
it is not true for all the different classes, 
nor is it true as to average value per head 
except in the case of cattle other than 
cows and sheep. For horses and mules the 
present price is far below the best previous 
record. An examination of the relation be- 
tween numbers of farm animals and popu- 
lation, practically the relation’ between 
supply and demarfd, furnishes abundant 
ground for the expectation that the pres- 
ent rising tide is but the beginning of a long 
upward swell that will carry the live stock 
industry to a point in prosperity with ne 
parallel in our history. In spite of the fact 
that in most classes we now have increas- 
ing numbers, the increase is not equal te 
the annual increment of our population, se 
that relatively to population the supply 
of farm animals is steadily decreasing. 

In presenting the following statements 
our own estimates of farm animals are used 
after '93; prior to that date the government 
estimates are used. The figures of popu- 
lation used are on the basis of 1.3 per cent 
annual natural increase, with the annual 
addition from immigration. The population 
is estimated for Jan 1 each year, and as a 
matter of interest the figures are presented 
in full. 

ESTIMATED POPULATION OF UNITED STATES. 


1891..........63,309,000 1896.......... 69,773,000 

1892..........64,724,000 1897..........70,967,000 

1BSB.... cs cvee 66,129,000 1898..........72,120,000 

1804... cccceee 67,398,000 1899..........73,321,000 

1895..........68,571,000 1900.......... 74,542,000 
HORSES. 


The supply per capita of horses did not 
degin to decline as soon as in other classes 
of animals, the largest supply being in ’93. 
This variation from the general rule was 
the result of the sudden development of 
great range breeding of horses in the early 
90s. At that time the rapid commercial 
progress of the country made great de- 
‘mand for horses in industrial enterprises, 
but almost coincident with the effort to 
breed animals for this demand came the 
period of substitution of mechanical for 
horse power, and while the per capita sup- 
ply decreased rather slowly after ’93, the 
demand slackened more rapidly and the 
shrinkage in average prices was great. The 
readjustment between supply and demand 
brought about by substitution of mechani- 
cal power now seems complete, and the 
long, hard period of depression seems at an 
end, leaving a future full of hope for breed- 
ers who intelligently study the new de- 
mand for animals of good quality aml de- 
sirable type. The number of horses in the 
country per 1000 of population, and the av- 
erage price per head, for 10 years, are as 
follows: 


Per Av Per AV 

1000 price 1000 price 
Bedi ecco $67.00 1896......227 $34.70 
i ase<s 239 65.61 , Oe 220 33.65 
1808......246 61.22 °- 1898...... 206 35.96 
1894......242 47.83 1899......202 40.50 
, ae 42.20 1900...... 199 45.60 


MILCH COWS. 

The number, of milch cows has steadily 
increased during the 10 years under review, 
but the increase for the whole period is 
hardly in proportion to the growth of pop- 
ulation. To a certain extent the use of but- 
ter substitutes has prevented values from 
responding fully to the increasing demand, 
but the general working of the law of sup- 
ply and demand is shown by the fact that 
through al] the years of depression, prices 
of milch cows have steadily advanced. The 
average price is now but a mere fraction 
lower than the highest price reached before 
the advent of butter substitutes. The 


BARN 


number of cows per 1000 of population and 
the price per head for 10 years is thus 
shown: 
Per AV Per Av 
1000 price 1000 price 
1891......268 $21.62 1896......255 $22.15 
1892......253 21.40 1897......255 23.14 


1893...... 248 21.75 1898......256 26.12 
1894......234 21.77 1899......257 28.15 
1895......254 22.20 1900...... 259 31.12 


OTHER CATTLE. 

The reduction in the per capita supply 
of cattle hag been greater than in the case 
of other animals. The past decade has been 
marked as a period of transition, the shrink- 
age in range cattle and a return to cattle 
raising as a part of mixed farming in the 
strictly agricultural districts. During the 
greater part of the decade the annual de- 
crease in the range states was greater than 
the increase in the farming states, so that 
we have had year after year an actual as 
well as a relative decrease in the total sup- 
ply. Apparently we have now reached the 
turning point with a prospect of moderate 
enlargement of total numbers, but there 
is little reason to expect any increase in 
the supply per capita. During the decade 
there has been a general trend upward in 





AND FEED LOT 


Fattening Spring Lambs for Market. 


ALPHEUS F., CROCKER. 





Sheep not under two or over nine years 
that have raised early lambs in the past, 
are preferred. Separate the ewes from the 
bucks, turn them into a fairly good pasture 
until about July 15. Return the bucks to 
the flock, then turn, if possible, into a newly 
mowed field, an orchard with plenty of 
windfall apples being the best of all. Let 
them remain five or six weeks, then give 
them plenty of feed until time to house 
them for the winter. This should be done 
before they have a chance to suffer from 
hunger or storms. Give them comfortable 
quarters so arranged that later they ean 
be closed up warm. The flocks should not 
contain more than 20 or 25, graded accord- 
ing to size, those of the same size in the 
same flock as nearly as possible. 

Commence at first to feed all the hay ra- 
tion they need. After two or three weeks 
begin to feed meal, first lightly, then grad- 
ually increasing to one quart per day each. 
I fed this year a mixture of one-half bran 
and one-fourth each of gluten and linseed 
meal. Give plenty of water, salt every 





PAIR OF 1899 PRIZE-WINNING HOLSTEIN CALVES 


These splendid representatives of this widely known dairy breed made a notable 
record at the 1899 fairs, winning first for calves at the state fairs of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. The bull calf is Sir Bernardo and the heifer Bernardo’s Aggie, both owned 
by Easthope and Bierly of Ohio. The calves are well marked,with a moderate amount 
of bone. There is no inclination to coarseness, and coming from celebrated milking 
ancestors they will be heard from again in fair circles. 


prices, and it may be accepted with the 
readjustment of conditions governing cattle 
supplies that a long period of gradually ad- 
vancing values is before cattle owners. The 
number of cattle per 1000 of population and 
the average price per head is thus shown: 


Per Av Per Av 

1000 price 1000 price 
_ 582 $14.76 1896......468 $17.30 
1892......581 15.16 1897......460 18.47 
1893......544 15.24 1898......446 19.72 
1894......504 14.66 1899...... 432 20.92 
Rees 472 14.15 BOOS. cede 430 24.83 


HOGS AND SHEEP. 
These classes of animals are more sub- 
ject to annual fluctuations in supply than 
the older -maturing classes. In a single 
year, favorable or unfavorable market con- 
ditions will increase or diminish material- 
ly the supply. -On this account the show- 
ing of supply per capita has less meaning, 
but in a general way it may be noted that 
the final tendency is toward a decreasing 
supply. 





Horses in the United Kingdom num- 
bered 1,517,000 in ’98, compared with 1,552,507 
in ’96. 





week, watch the flock and wait develop- 
ments. 

Ordinarily the ewes and lambs will take 
care of themselves at first, but in almost 
every flock there are ewes that need spe- 
cial attention. Some may be neglectful of 
their lambs, others may not have milk for 
a day or two, or refuse to own their lambs, 
In either case separate from the flock, give 
them a small pen and endeavor by feeding, 
coaxing, or force to make things right. 
Twins are not desirable, but fair lambs 
can be raised by extra care, or in some 
cases they can be used after a few days old 
to replace one that for any reason is lost, by 
taking the pelt of the lost lamb and fasten- 
ing it to the other. Place the ewe and lamv 
in a small pen and give the extra attention 
as in the other cases. 

When the earliest lambs are two or three 
weeks old, give them quite a roomy place, 
where they can go by themselves. Provide 
plenty of meal. skimmilk and the best of 
rowen hay all the time. I use for meal one- 
half linseed, one-fourth each of bran and 
corn meal. Now if it is necessary to feed 
the sheep at any time a poorer quality of 
hay, wait until the lambs will take full 











rations of meal, but be sure until that.time 
to give them plenty of the best of hay, 
rowen preferred, and grain, roots if you 
have them, but that is not necessary if you 
have plenty of the other feed. 





Difficult Churning. 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 

A correspondent wishes to know why “the 
butter fails to come.” He has two Jersey 
cows, one fresh in May, the other in har- 
vest time. He feeds good hay twice a day, 
fodder once a day, and a good ration of 
corn and oats chop twice a day. Keeps the 
cream in a warm place to ripen, puts it in 
the churn at the right temperature by the 
thermometer to insure success, but for the 
last two weeks can get no butter, after 
churning several hours there being noth- 
ing in the churn but froth. 

The trouble’ is the cream is too viscid. 
There is a gummy product in it which im- 
prisons air and makes bubbles, and. also 
holds the butter globules so they are not 
impacted by the concussion. Most of this is 
doubtless due to the time the cows have 
been giving milk. If the milk were mixed 
with milk from fresh cows it would be 
thinned and churn easier. Setting the pans 
on the stove until the milk begins to 
crinkle on top, then putting it in a cool 
place for the cream to rise, is sometimes 
resorted to. Skimming off the cream and 
mixing it with warm water, thoroughly ag- 
itating it and letting the cream rise again 
takes out much of the glutinous material, 
Feeding bran instead of corn and oats has 
also helped in such cases. Using a sepa 
rator. and removing the- gummy product 
by force is of course the way where the 
dairy is large enough to warrant the ex» 
pense, but in this case the other expedi- 
ents must be tried. The difficulty will .dis- 
appear when the cows are fresh again, and 
until then churning should be. done at a 
higher temperature than the usual degree. 
This will cause a poorer body or grain, but 
butter a little off in body is better than no 
butter. It may be necessary to churn sev- 
eral degrees warmer than with milk from 
fresh cows. 





Well Kept Draft Horses. 





That a well-bred draft horse will stay in 
good condition, working continuously, needs 
no further proof than a glance at our fron- 
tispiece. This Percheron gelding is seven 
years old and is owned by A. Thompson, a 
New Jersey miller. This horse works 10 
hours a day, six days of every week in the 
year, and yet is in such splendid condition 
that he went directly from his labors to the 
show ring at the New Jersey state fair in 
1899, where he took first prize for the best 
work horses, any age. 

In common with most of the draft ani- 
mals in the eastern and middle states, this 
Percheron came from the west, where he 
was purchased when four years old. He is 
a thoroughbred Percheron of ‘a beautiful 
dapple gray color. Of course the horses 
owned by Mr Thompson are well treated. 
They are fed regularly three times a day. 
The principal feed is timothy hay, cracked 
corn, bran and oats, with a small portion 
of flaxseed meal. The feed is varied some- 
what with the season. More corn is fed in 
winter than summer. The horses are 
groomed twice a day. They are kept in 
single stalls, bedded every night with rye 
straw, and especial attention is given to 
ventilation. They are tied by the halter the 
year around when in the barn. The stable 
is kept warm at all times during the win- 
ter, but blankets are not used. . 





Competition of South American Wool 
—Little Uruguay, the next door neigh- 
bor of Argentina, is making rapid 
strides in wool production, and would not 
be averse to marketing some of her surplus 
in this country by the way of Argentina 
tradesmen... According to a recent consular 





report from Montevideo, wool growing in 
Uruguay of late years has been found a 
most profitable investment, and just now 
a phenomenally high price rules with an 
average clip to take advantage of this. Last 
year’s production was estimated at nearly 
95,000,000 Ibs and this is slightly below a full 
yield. 


Plenty of Straw or leaves should be put 
into the hen houses and a little grain or 
leaves of some kind scattered thereon sev- 
eral times a day to keep the fowls scratch- 
ing. If hens are to be kept healthy and in 
a good laying condition, their food should 
be given them in such a manner as to 
furnish them exercise.—[C. C. Shoemaker. 





Rape Sown as Early as Possible, cut 
four inches from the ground and cultivated 
frequently will furnish three crops during 
the summer and fall, according to Frof 
Craig of the Iowa exper sta. 


Prove a Profit—I think there is a profit 
in poultry and if you can prove this to be a 
fact by carrying on a contest that will be 
accurate in all details, it will be of great 
benefit to the people of this country.—[E. 
W. Brundage. 





Nine Good Cows—From nine grade cows, 
for the year 1899, I obtained 31,050 qts milk, 
or. an average of 3450 qts per cow. Besides 
this, one calf was fatted and no account 
was kept of the milk used in a family of 
six.—[Henry Aldrich, Providence Co, R I. 





Whey is a valuable pig food, and where 
eheese factories are abundant this usually 
can be had very cheaply. 





Sterility—O. E. G. (N Y) has a cow that 
is sterile. There are a gréat many causes 
for this trouble and-very few -remedies. 
Have the cow examined by a qualified vet- 
erinarian to find the cause, if possible. Good 
food, but not too much, and regular exer- 
cise are the best rémedies. 





Your paper teaches ‘the farmer to be pru- 
dent and economical in labor and by a care- 
ful perusal he can accomplish desired re- 
sults.—[H. J. Strausbaugh, Seneca Co, O. 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Jan. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes of 
De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
“Alpha”’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RawvoveH & Canat Sts., 74 CORTLANDT OTREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


SEPARATOR - ef 
Shiet running HAND Separator, 
NA TIONAL | Separator 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 




















ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 
SERUM 


Hypodermatically administered, is a POSI- 
‘TIVE CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis: 


AGENTS WANTED in every township to sell our 
Link and Swivel Flails. The best. Address S. R. Divine 
& Son, Loch Sheldrake, Sullivan County, N. ¥. 











Make Cows Pay. 


If every cow would give 
half as much more milk 
as at present without in- 
creasing feed or expense, 
dairying would pay well. 
A Little Giant Separa- 
tor could earn such an 
increase in product 
almost every time, and 
will change a losing busi- 
ness. intoa paying one. 
It is so simple that a boy 
or girl can easily manage 
it. Send for illustrated Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 





KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 
ge pe te 


BF. H. JA ON Ky. 


SHEPHERD'S MANU 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some y2ars 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of ma ent called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, SLsc@ 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New You 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OON 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 




















IF YOU COMPARE THE PRICES AND CAPACITIES OF 
ty THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 
ae ee ena rie mone, Sew SLEANER 
5 ackno’ e 
the U ¥ eye SEST and MOST PROFITABLE. SEPARA- 


TORS TO BUY. 


1900 or “New Century” Prices and Capacities. 


“ 


Low Frame. Ca 150 to 175 1 .00 
Abii: Paty 2s to 250 00 


“é 


“ 
ée 


ae 
“ 
oe 


$ 
“ “* $165.00 


= We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery 
——=Apparatus. Catalogues free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A CITY MAN’S GARDEN. 





WORKING ON HIGH-PRICED LAND—A GREAT VA- 
RIETY OF VEGETABLES—BEST TIME TO WORK. 


The plot of ground, upon which is the 
garden, was bought 15 years ago at a cost 
of 10c per sq ft. It 
is located upon a 
commanding Si.e 
in one of the fash- 
ionable suburbs of 
Boston. The gar- 
den is divided in 
two parts, sepa- 
rated by a street. 
On the terrace are 
planted 12 varieties 
of grapes, which 
are being trained 
over an arbor. 
Scattered about 
the place are ap- 
ple, pear, plum, 
peach, _ apricot, 
cherry, chestnut 
and mulberry trees 
which are just 
and have great 











MR HAUCK, 


coming into bearing, 
picmise, 

The lower garden comprises 4650 sq ft, 
most of which has been cultivated by Mr 
Hauck for 13 years, who says: “It is stiil 
my hobby, my pride. It is situated on a 
gentle, sunny slope, gaining all the mois- 
ture from the hill above. ‘The soil is dark, 
mellow and rich, with a clay bottom, and 
through years of cultivation almost free 
f:cm stones and noxious weeds.” The tools 
used comprised a lot of miscellaneous gar- 
den implements, and a Planet, Jr, seed drill 
and a combined wheel hoe and cultivator. 


BELIEVES IN GOOD SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS. 

“I believe in raising as many different 
varieties of vegetables as my limited space 
permits. W. W. Rawson & Co’s seeds 
prcved in no wise inferior to any I ever 
used. It has been customary with me for 
several years to use barnyard manure and 
Bcwker’s fertilizers alternately, so in No- 
vember (1898) after clearing the garden a 
gcod layer of manure and an application 
of lime were plowed under. 

“Every inch of ground is utilized. As 
s00n as one crop disappears another one 
makes its appearance and takes its place. 
This enables me to always have some- 
thing new for the table and plenty of it.” 
Water was supplied for irrigation during 
dry weather, by rigging up an old rotary 
pump and hose and connecting with the 




















































































cistern. Bordeaux mixture was used for 
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A WELL-ARRANGED HOUSE-LOT. 


spraying tomatoes, beans and other plants 
to prevent rust and blight, and a little paris 
gieen was added to it for potatoes, Free- 
Gom from cut worms was attributed to the 
use of lime and plowing in the fall, as an 
adjoining garden was badly troubled. 


a: * 


THE GARDEN 


row of old bean vines were left as bait for 
green worms and cabbage plants planted 
near by escaped. Squash’ vine borers were 
removed with a knife by cutting open the 
vine, lengthwise, where they appeared. The 
vine was then carefully bandaged with a 
wet rag and a fair yield obtained... The 
bordeaux-paris green mixture used on po- 
tatoes proved fatal to egg plants, but helle- 
bore proved quite satisfactory for keeping 
off the potato bugs. 

Cne hotbed 3x6 ft was used in whicn 
to start the seeds of early vegetables. 
Plantings were made in the open ground 
as scon as the weather permitted and were 
ccntinued at intervals throughout the sea- 
son whenever there was a vacant spot in 
the garden. The following varieties of 
vegetables, mostly in 5 and 10c packets, 
were planted: Pole and wax beans, beets, 
borecole, kale, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, celeriac, corn, cucumber, corn salad, 
endive, egg plant, kohlrabi, lettuce, musk- 
melon, onions, peppers, peas, salsify, radish, 
spirach, squash, tomato, turnip, rutabagas, 
escarole, chives, shallot, parsley, sweet and 
Irish potatoes and nearly a dozen different 
kinds of sweet herbs. 

The garden was planted as shown by the 
cuts. In the larger garden tomatoes fol- 
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a sunstroke, he is unable to do any work 
during the heat of the day and so works 
from daylight until sunrise and from sun- 
set until dark. He says, “The amount of 
pleasure and comfort I derive from my ear- 
ly rising I never experienced before. The 
brecing and invigorating air soon proved 
very beneficial to my condition and I re- 
covered and gained health and strength al- 
mcst as fast as the crops grew in the 
garden.” 





For Early Garden Vegetables. 


GENEVA MARCH, IOWA. 





The ground should be plowed deep and 
well manured to insure the quick growth 
of all vegetables. I find the addition of a 
little lime does well in our soil, though it 
might not on all soils. It does not pay to 
plant seeds in the open ground until it 
has become warm. They will not germi- 
nate readily, and many of them will be lost 
When very early cucumbers are wanted, I 
have found it an excellent way to place 
pieces of sod six inches square on boards 
and plant the seeds in them. I keep the 
sods by the kitchen stove until the plants 
are up, then I remove to a south window 
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HOW THE GARDEN IS ARRANGED AND PLANTED. 


lowed peas, turnips the wax beans, early 
lettuce for fall use took the place of refugee 
beiuns.. Corn salad succeeded lettuce. The 
spinach was followed by cabbage, while 
turnips, beets, carrots, celery and spinach 
gave a second crop in the plot occupied by 
Gradus peas and Emperor William beans. 
Winter radishes came after Telephone peas, 
Paris Golden celery was planted in between 
the hills of Stowell’s Evergreen corn, and 
gave a good crop for home use without 
blanching. The plot of early corn was 
sown to turnips. The hotbed was used 
curing the late fall and winter to store 
some of the hardy vegetables and the lat- 
ter part of Oct there were placed in it some 
endive, escarole, celeriac, and the remain- 
ing space was filled up by transplanting 
leeks, chives and parsley. 

The value of the garden and the cost of 
the same are shown in the following table: 


Products for home use.....$54.24 








er rerrr 65.75 
Products given away....... 11.36 
ty ee eee 3.75 
Plants given away.......... 3.45 
UE 43. via dusd Gadaeeekiees $138.55 
EXPENSES. 
Plowing and harrowing .... $3.00 
ES eee ae ree 
Seeds ...... Sab dn6eimee od re 
Insecticides ............ osact: ee 
OEE dhstictcuues bab aueesusans 42.00 
OE . nay e00'e sibs a ine eowieites $58.70 
TOE Ge ois cébusscgoccicutee CUD 


Mr Hauck, who is retired, is an agricul- 
tural college graduate and makes his gar- 
den his hobby. Owing to the effects of : 


upstairs near the stovepipe or chimney, 
where they get heat from below as well as 
the warm sun most of the day. As soon as 
danger of frost is past I plant my sods out 
and thus I have cucumbers at least four 
weeks earlier than I otherwise would. The 
same course can be pursued with melons, 
and when one raises melons for markét it 
is quite an item to have a dozen hills bear- 
ing a month before any of the other grow- 
ers. 

Sweet corn can also be grown-in the same 
way and when one has the variety known 
ag Six Weeks, it does not take long after 
setting out_to have early corn. Of course 
the window must be kept open when there 
is no danger of frost, so that the plants 
may all be hardy, and not notice the dif- 
ference in climate when set out. I always 
start my tomatoes and cabbages in tha 
house and have learned that young toma- 
toes take root very easily and that it is 
an advantage rather than otherwise to 
transplant them. Peas should be planted 
as soon as the ground is warm enough for 
them to germinate. They require an abun- 
dance of manure mixed with deeply broken 
soil, and should be planted at least two 
inches deep. I always start my early cel- 
ery in the house and set it out as soon as 
I do my cabbages and tomatoes. 

Lettuce can be grown large enough for 
use in a sunny window. I have grown it 
that -way and we have had it to eat from 
the ist of March all through the season. 
My plan-is to plant it in boxes, mixing 
quite a-good deal of lime with the soil, then 
put some rich dirt on top, say two inches; 

























































sow my seed, water well with warm water 
and keep it well watered. When I want let- 
, tuce for use, I take a sharp knife and cut 
off the leaves above the crown and in 2, 
week’s time I can cut the same box again, 
Thus with only a few boxes I can have a 
continual supply. 





Cheap Way of Heating Greenhouses. 


RODOLPHUS BINGHAM, NEW JERSEY. 





I have used steam and hot water for sub- 
surface heating in my greenhouse during 
the past 10 years, and find it more econ- 
omical and better than any other plan. As 
rain is the cheapest water and sunshine 
the best heat I have devised a plan so as to 
get the best crops at the least cost. By 








CHEAP WINTER FORCING HOUSE. 


placing the greenhouse east and west, I get 
the full power of the sun from the south 
andi save 75 per cent of the cost of the 
house by this arrangement and by using 
boards or paper for the roof on the north 
side. By raising the north roof, the plants 
are out of doors and receive better air 
than is possible by any other method, 

In the summer the north roof can be 
tied up, the-sash removed from the south 
side and the ground planted to peas, beans, 
corn or tomatoes. Some sow late, protect- 
ing their plants by keeping on the roof and 
using heat. By this method and sowing 
the seed at stated intervals, the raising of 
vegetables can be made continuous, Let- 
tuce may be grown without heat from the 
fire. Tomatoes and other plants are usual- 
ly started with manure heat, for by this 
method they can be grown better and more 
economically than with wood or coal. Our 
market gardeners usually use one ton of 
the best manure to about 50 square feet of 
greenhouse or hotbed. The heat exhausts 
itself in two or three weeks. One cord of 
wood will heat 800 square feet for five or 
six weeks in the improved plan shown in 
the illustration; a is the south or glass- 
covered portion of the roof, b the closed or 
wooden roof, ¢ the upright which supports 
6b during the summer time when the bed 
needs no roof, d is the terra cotta tubes 
through which the hot air and smoke pass 
when the weather is so cold that artificial 
heat is needed, or hot water may be cir- 
culated through these pipes. 





American Cranberry Growers’ Ass’n— 
At the annual meeting held at Trenton, 
N J, Jan 21, the following officers for 1900 
were elected: President, Rev E. H. Durell, 
Woodbury, N J; first vice-president, Joshua 
S. Wills, Medford, N J; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. L. Holman, Toms River, N J; 
secretary and treasurer, A, J. Rider, Tren- 
ton, N J; executive committee, Rev E. H. 

‘ Durell, Hon Theodore Budd, J. J. White, 
A. J. Rider. 


e 

Tomato Growers Orgamize—With the 
prices of everything else going up, the cut 
of $1.per ton in contract prices for tomatoes 
for the coming year is very unjust. There 
is no excuse for this, as the yield per acre 
is growing less every year and there is not 
an oversupply. Tomato growers concluded 
to organize, and called a meeting at Cin- 
cincinnati the 20th of last month [reported at* 
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the time in American Agriculturist]. The '* Never Outt Certainty 


name of the organization formed is the to- 








mato growers’ ass’n of the U 8S. This so- For Hope.”” 
ciety will meet again Feb 24 at the same : 

place to complete the organization. Farm- ~ You may take Hood's Sarsaparilla for 
ers from all parts are invited and those who all diseases arising from or promoted 
cannot be present, but desire information, impure blood with perfect ‘confidence that 


may address J. M. Robinson, Owensville, 
O, sec for the eastern states, and Frank will do you good. Never take any sub- 
i i stitute. _In Hood’s Sarsaparilla you have 


Drier, Madisonville, O, sec for the western 





states.—[{Frank Drier. the best medicine money can buy. I - 
cures, —completely and permanently, ~ 
Boiling Maple Sap is always a live ques- when others fail to do any good. 
tion. with sugar makers. Just what con- ' §crofulous Humor—“‘] was in fer- 


stitutes the best equipment is hard to say. : ra IT BES 
Two requisites are necessary. First a large rible condition f the itching 9 


boiling capacity with a minimum amount of scrofulous humor. Grew worse under 
of fuel, and second, ease of handling and treatment of several doctors. Took 
cleaning. These are fairly well combined Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood's Pills. 
in the modern evaporator, though every- These cured me thoroughly.” J. J. Little, 
thing considered, I am still inclined to fa- Fault N.Y, Remember 
vor the iron pan and heater when properly aM, . 
constructed. Steam boiling has been suc- 
cessfully carried on for several years, and 
those using it are generally well pleased, 
There are reasons which in_my mind will 
prevent its general adoption.—[H. 











Recent cable advices from Berlin say the 
sugar trust in Germany is now fully es- 
tablished, and that out of 400 refineries ful- 
ly 260 have joined the combination. 





Pure, Sure to Grow. 
Send for FINEST Cata- 











lesale 
ALNEER BROS. 
A Blk, ROCKFORD. 


Perhaps 





you know seeds, PEACH TREE First size 43 ets.; 3 to 4 ft. 33 cts.; 


2 to 3 ft. 2%4cts. each. all 1 year 
h d t from bud, healthy and thrifty; no 
per aps you ono scale. Official certificate with each shipment. Sample by 
express if wanted. Shipany time. Trees kept dormant 

In either case you can be absolutely until Mayloth. R. S$. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


sure of getting only the best seeds that 
grow by buying direct from 





yor aring Poach, PLANTING te ae — wren ¢ 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., me ye 5 ums, all the most Pre roved sorts. Select 4 ot 


assortment wen til fruits. Prices f fh bo 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. sonable. ‘Address Milford Nurserten, Milford, Delaware. 


parr ¥ ant ABET SS ven 1900 is 
ma eo all who take pleasure 
in gardening. It isa handsome book = tof Quality, %1. 
of 140 pages, and tells the plain truth, VERGREEN y ny Fra 

very wo s care weighed, an ali em 
D. MOLL Beseten tye Gauls FREE. 


every picture true to nature. Send vergreen Specialist, 
your address on @ postal card to-day, ——— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, TR FES PE eens FE eeeh, ao uleetree 


Reliance ursery, Box 'A., Geneva,N.Y™ 




















The largest crops of the finest fruit with the least labor is the result of following the methods 
pointed out in B. M. Kellogg’s new booklet— 


GREAT CROPS OF SMALL FRUIT 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Jt describes plant life, soil requirements, proper tillage and Sgnegement of the markets all plain . 
English. Get it free by sending your address to BR. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, ch. 








geeccccccoccoceseee Seseeesvesseeeeeseese eee 


3 THE GREATEST HERO OF THEM ALL. 


§ Tnis new berry is true toits name. It’s an ideal variety—delicious flavor; 1 fruit; dark 
e@ red and shows the color through and te oxogtlont shipper; prolific rer; self- 
; fertilizer. We own the entire = a limited quanti! 


SBingic plants $1; € for 80; bo nee dee, Harrison's ; Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 


.Z 
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H We raise Vegetable Seed 
At Wholesale Prices. svea potatoes, ovo.,and ect 
them direct to the planter at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue 
Free. Write for itat once. It will pay you toseoit, 
JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. ¥- 
SS TD, 


NEW STRAWBERRY “Seuae sumene 


ly productive. Sold at 20c per qt wholesale season of 1899. Endo’ the introdu 
Send 10c for 6 months subscription to FanMERS FRUIT FARMER. raed by a" 3 . "FARMER, Box 12 Pulaski, NY 


and home use are accurately described, giv- 

‘est rults or ro ing characteristics and habits of each variety 

in our 1900 Catalogue. Fruit trees, plants 

and ornamentals. Write us about your needs and your conditions. Advice and catalogue will be sent free. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91 Orange County Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 


clean, healthy and safe 
y are ne nest, Tress: A j on mantabens 
ewou 
iarese, Ee send us Sn E ree 
wire end ie it cate in every way to place your orders h 


“0D ante Nosgent, THE ROGERS NRSERIES ‘Tree Breeders, paNsvILLe, i. ¥. 
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Growing Winter Cucumbers. 


G. D. M. 
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Sow the seed for raising the plants in 
some warm place, and as soon as they are 
well up, transplant into 6-in flower pots, 
bury the pots in the soil of the greenhouse 
up to the rim and keep well watered with 
water not too cold. It takes about five or 
six weeks to raise good plants from seed. 
After the house had been prepared and 
properly warmed up, we set the plants over 
a trench 15 in deep, nearly filled with fresh 


horse manure, 3% ft apart, one in a 
pot or hill. This was about Anril 1. 
In the fall and winter, when they 


make less vine, two plants to the hill 
is better, and at this time they may be set 
only 3 ft apart. Now, having strung out 
our plants, we run a high temperature, 100 
degrees mid-day will not harm them for the 
first two or three days, reducing the tem- 
perature to 60 degrees or so at night. After 
they are well started, a mid-day tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees is sufficient. Water freely 
and now watch closely for lice. 

As soon as the plants begin to run, we 
put up trellises, using galvanized wire 
fastened to the supports With small staples, 
placing the wires 8 or 10 in apart from 
down near the ground to near the top of 
the house. We tie them to the lower wire 
Joospely, so as not to girdle and kill the 
vines, using the same material as in bunch- 
ing vegetables. They should be kept tied 
up as fast as the shoots get big enough. 
Pruning should be carefully attended to. 
When the stn runs high and hot it is easy 
to scorch the ends of the vines. -When 
I have found, from any cause, plants lack- 
ing the vigor and the healthy growth of 
their neighbors, I have applied a small 
quantity of nitrate of soda, not more than 
two tablespoonfuls to a hill. 


Two Good New Beans—The Improved 
Emperor William I planted according to 
prescription, in hills 2%. ft apart, and I 
never saw any beans their equal. The 
long, broad and beautiful pods fairly cov- 
ered the bushes, touching and lying on 
the ground on account of their immense 
length. Their cooking qualities and flavor 
were superior. Rogers Lima Wax ‘super- 
-gedes anything I ever had in the line of 
wax beans. When closely picked they con- 
tinue in bearing a long time.—[J. B. Hauck, 
Suffolk Co, Mass. 





Onions at All Seasons—After lettuce was 
taken out the winter onion bed was dug up 
and planted again with winter onions, rows 
planted about 14 in apart and onions Set 
2 in apart in the row. They can be planted 
closely, as they do not bottom up. Onion 
sets were planted in rows 16 in apart and 
the ground kept loose and free from weeds, 
using long hoes on cultivator for shallow 
cultivation. The onions were set 3 to 4 in 
apart in the row.—[Dora Deitrick, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Trying New Things—I keep a small plot 
of ground in my garden each year as a 
miniature experimental station in which I 
raise new vegetables and try new methods. 
This I shall continue to do, as I find it a 
source of both profit and pleasure.—[Jay 
Lyon, Tompkins Co, N Y. 





I value your paper very highly.—[W. S. 
Miller, Ohio. 





The best method that I know for suc- 
cessfully combating apple tree worms is this: 
On the end of a.small pole wind a rag 
to make a swab. Dip this in a pailful of 
strong soapsuds and kerosene, about three 
parts of the former to one of the latter, 
and as fast as the worms hatch and begin 
a web, swab them out. It is very effective.— 
[George Hess, Wyoming Co, N Y. 


ose VESETABLE PEACHES. The mar- 
vel of the century; grows from the seed in 
80 days, perfectly delicious. Large packet, Cata- 
log of bargains, and a lic Present, all for1 dime. 
A.T. COOK (Seedsman), Rock City, N. Y¥. 





The Apiary, 
February Work in the Apiary. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





The illustration on Page 197 and the 
small cuts show a method of putting 
starters into sections which I have 
found be a very good one, There 
are machines on the market 


to 
several 








FIG.A. 


UTENSILS FOR PUTTING IN STARTERS, 


for this work, but some of them are very 
unsatisfactory. In hot weather the start- 
ers are liable to tumble down when the 
bees cluster upon them, but with my 
process heated wax is used and is absorbed 
by the wood and the starters stay in place 
during the hottest days in summer. In or- 
der to get the bees to bhild their combs nice 
and straight, the starters must be put in 
the middle of the sections. For this pur- 
pose we use a board with four blocks nailed 
to it (Fig 2). These blocks are % in thick 
by 3% in square. This size is for the stand- 
ard section which holds just 1 Ib of honey. 
We then pick up four sections at one time 
and place them over the four blocks, the 
sections being on their edge. Lay in the 
one-inch starters or full sheets, just as pre- 
ferred. 

In the frontispiece full sheets are being 
used. The blocks bring the starters just 
midway in the sections. We then dip our 
piece of tin into the heated wax and touch 
the starter and section at the uniting point, 
holding the starter in place with the left 
hand, withdrawing the piece of tin instant- 
ly; it only requires a touch and the work 
is done. If full sheets are used, we dip 
twice, touching the top and one side, leav- 
ing one side and the bottom loose for ex- 
pansion. The size of the piece of tin is 3% 
by 5 in, with a perfectly straight edge. The 
receptacle to hold the heated wax is a small 
sardine box 2% by 4 in kept about one-third 
filled with wax and placed over a small 
hand lamp with a tin cylinder for a globe. 
The top of this globe is snipped in a little 
and then bent out so as to form a crown. 
This will give vent to the smoke by the 
lamp when the pan of wax is placed on top, 
as shown in Fig 1. All these utensils are 
inexpensice and can be picked up around 
any home. A little experience will soon in- 
dicate the right temperature to keep the 
wax for expeditious working. 





Spring Feeding of Weak Colonies—In 
spring, bees are in the greatest danger of 
dwirdling. The hives should be looked over 
and the weak colonies fed. Do not expose 
the feed, for in so doing the strong colo- 
nies, which need it least, will get most of 
the feed and besides it will incite robbing. 
Better feed over the brood nest. 


Why Early Bees Are Valuable—The old 
Saying is that one bee in March is worth 
a half dozen in June. The March bee helps 
to breed up the strong May swarms, which 
gather the surplus honey in June. 








The climax on strawberry culture seems 
to have been reached, and farmers are turn- 
ing their attention more te the larger fruits. 
[W. P. Eddy, Bristol Co, Mass. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


yields over 100-bushels per acre, 
jj extremely early, finest quality, 
jongest and strongest straw, 





100,000 


| In use. 50,000 Sold Last Year. 


Write us to-day for circular about 


THE SPRAY THAT KILLS 
potato bugs,and the wonderful little pump 
that does the trick. Ageuts wanted in 
every town. 


ite State Evaporator Co 

— 140, Albany, N. Y. 
; ALL BRASS. P 
$17 outfit for $6.50, express paid. 
Willspray a 1oacre orchard per day, 100,000 in use. | 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Illd. 
catalogue free, Agts, make from $6 te $15 per day.’ 
Mew improvements. Free Trial. Mention this paper. 
PB. ©. LEWIS [IFG, CO., Catskill, No Y. 


terrors for you if you use 


Te the , 
=s ELD “napsack 
D Sprayer. 
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DO YOU SPRAY? | 


Bugs, worme, blight and fungus have no 
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| GARFI 


» m 
=t f 
; A | It fits the back—the only sprayer that does. ¢ 
‘ y ! Most convenient, effective and durable. No 
i rubber or leather valves. We @ sprayers , 
V t and pumps of all sizes, Sendifor our F 
book on spraying. AGENTS WANTED, r 
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Field Force Pump Co., 10 St., Lockport, N. Y. 4 
i} FOR 14 CENTS 





w We wish to gain this 
new customers, and 

1 Pkg. Cit 
Pkg.Earl 
“« Lac 


ear 200,000 
ence offer 
Garden Beet, lc 

erald Cucumberlic 
rosse Market Lettuce, igo 


Early Ripe Cabbage 
Early Dinner Oniex % 
8 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, 
, Worth 61.00, for 14 cents. 


Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Catalog, telling all about 
SALZER'’S MILLION LAR porays 
upon receipt ofthis notice 4 ide. 
e invite yourtrade, and 
i, know when you once try Salzer’s 
Bseeds you will never do without. 
Prizes on Salzer’s 1900—rar- 
est earliest Tomato Giant onearth. F:137. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WI8. 








Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. Gvaranteed PurzE. Address Henry Elwell 
& Co., 310 Washington Street, N. Y. Mention this paper. 





EED POTATOES. Best pure stock, leading early 
and late varieties, cheap. Illustrated catalogue 
free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. ¥ 


BE A BEE KEEPER. 


so ost Magasin 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
telis all about it, so that beginners understand how to hendle bees 


and make money. Sample copy and books on Bee Culture and csta- 
logué << all Bee Supplies free if you mention this paper. We are 
the ng tor bee 


menufacturers of eve keepers, 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY. MEDINA. OHIO. 














Canners Fix Prices for Sweet. Corn. 


In sections of the country where atten- 
tion is given to the business of canning veg: 
etables, farmers and factory managers are 
now busily engaged in fixing prices to be 
paid for the raw material. American Agri- 
culturist has made a canvass of the leading 
packing sections east of the Rocky moun- 
tains and regrets to say that packers show 
a disinclination to great advances, not- 
withstanding the better condition of the 
canned goods industry. In some of the 
heavy sections prices for corn and toma- 
toes, so far as fixed, appear low, elsewhere 
fair figures are offered. This does not al- 
ter the fact that farmers in any commu- 
nity, who are discussing the advisability of 
the co-operative cannery, should remember 
that the business has been very much over- 
done in recent years, an enormous output 
forcing down the price of the finished pro- 
duct and at times causing more or less de- 
moralization. Before engaging in any en- 
terprise of this character all sides of the 
question should be thoroughly investigated, 

So far as prices are fixed, to early Feb, 
growers in the heavy producing sections of 
Mo and Ia will receive $4@4 50 per ton for 
sweet corn in the husk. In Pickaway Co, O, 
the price is 5 50 unhusked. At Nebraska City, 
Neb, 1200 acres will be contracted at a price 
of 450 p ton. In the Delaware peninsula 
7 seems to be the price generally fixed, but 
some contracts at 7 50. In York state the 
price is made 50@65c per 100 lbs for husked 
ears, equivalent to 10@13 per ton. In the 
sweet corn sections of Maine the prevail- 
ing price is 1 50 per 100 lbs, or 30 per ton 
th2 corn after it is cut from the cob. 








Tomato prices show great uniformity. In 
what is known as the Baltimore territory, 
including Delaware and eastern Maryland, 
$6 per ton is nearly a universal price and 
this is substantially the same as last year. 
A packer at Ridgely, Md, expects to pay 
that figure for 700 acres. In the upper part 
of the peninsula, including Kent Co, Md, 
farmers have formed an ags’n, fixing the 
price at 6 per ton to canners; incidentally 
they have agreed to sell no beans at a price 
lower than 20c per bskt, against 15c, a gen- 
eral figure last season. One of our corre- 
spondents in the northern edge of Kent 
Co, Del, says farmers there are demanding 
7 per ton for tomatoes, but packers will 
fight hard before paying it. The Circleville 
(O) canning company will pay 6 per ton. 
That appears to be a common price in such 
western states as Kan and Mo, occasionally 
650. A prominent Chautauqua Co (N Y) 
packer will pay 8 per ton for choice toma- 
toes up to Sept 1, and 7 after that date. 


So far as our returns indicate, prices paid 
for peas in N Y, Md and Del will be $1 75@ 
225 per 100 Ibs, taken in the vines, and 
hulled by the packers. 





The Point of View—One of our ‘subscrib- 
ers living in Onondaga Co, N Y, writes, 
taking as his text ‘the jotting in American 
Agriculturist of Jan 20 from a Westchester 
Co man, who insisted that grain raising 
farmers are not sharing in the prosperity 
boom and return to gold -standard. Re- 
plying to this complaint, our Onondaga 
friend has this to say: “If grain does not 
pay, Mr Frost should not keep growing 
grain to sell, but should raise live stock, 
hay, potatoes, fruit, butter, eggs, poultry 
and all those products that have paid so 
well these last three years, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the gov’t insists on pay- 
ing its obligations in good dollars. Under 
the former administration with low tariff 
and threat of cheap money, I had hard work 
to keep the wolf from the door, but how 
changed now. I like your paper very much, 
but think it best to keep ous of print such 
folderol as your correspondent writes.” 





Your paper is a splendid one.—[M. C. 
Graffis, Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL 





Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
including grapes. Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens and 
Shrubs for public and pri- 
vate grounds. Shade Trees 
for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants,Climbers, etc. 

Our new catalogue, carefully re- 
vised, beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings, with cover of 
exquisite design, contains accurate 
and trustworthy descriptions of the 
most valuable varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and is replete with practical 
hints indispensable to planters. Al- 
though prepared at great expense, 


it will be sent free to our regular cus- 
tomers ; to others, on receiptof l0cts. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Established 60 Years. 
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: errasevetsy 
MAULE’S Seeds 

Lead all, as thousands of successful garden- 
ers in all sectionsof the country can attest. 


If bee want the finest garden you haveey- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains every- 
thing good, Old or new, in vegetable, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bulbs, 
etc.,ete. It has hundreds of illustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers $2,500 in cash 
prizes. Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, 

















grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 









Garden and 
Farm Manual. 


It tells of many new 
and choice seeds and 
plants. It differs from 
all other catalogues in 
that it is illustrated by 
direct 


free from exaggeration, 


\s Free to all who plant 


<¢ seeds. Write now. 
> JOHNSON & STOKES 
217-219 Market St. 
Philadelphia 








This excellent variety bears abundantly of Le 4 t 
red Tomatoes, very smooth, and of delicious quality. 
plants stand up like a tree without support of any kind. 

In order to give every reader of the American Agri- 
culturist a chance to test this tomato without cost,I will 
send a sample packet of seed, also a packet of My Per- 
fection Lettuce, the finest in. the world, also t. of 
sogover Carnation, beautiful brilliant flowers, together 
St Geet is kee ae 

nD or re e. 
Address plain} » ~~ 


Pp y 
F. FINCH, Box I7, Clyde, N. Y. 


FARMERS 


Can Realize the Profits of Market Gardeners 


by planting the best transplanted vegetable plants and 
getting their produce into market early while prices are 
igh. Cabbage and Lettuce plants ready March Ist, other 
plants in season, continuing until July Ist. 
Write for price list. 





J. E. HUTTON & SON, Conyngham, Pa. 





for the least money. 
All Seeds in PAPERS 


BEST SEEDS i: sxc s= »<rexs 


cents each. YOUR OWN SELECTIONS, No 
blow or humbug, but the plain truth. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


SIECEL,the Seedsman,Erie,Pa 














A Double Hnded Bargain 


If you would have a better garden the coming summer than you ever had before 


Plant LOVETT’S Tested Seeds 


and thereby save money in cost; make money in results. Large, beautiful, illustrated catalogue of 75 
pages, giving truthful descriptions of all the good old and many choice new varieties, free to 


J.T. LOVETT, Red Bank, New Jersey. 


every body. 

















The 







iT FARM and GARDEN SEEDS — 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1900 


Up-to-date in every particular. Profusely illustrated, handsome 
colored covers and full of valuable information. We will send a 
copy free to those who state where they saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
meeds of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1900, 
Terms. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
y Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 

r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he vear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 

per ae Trapper. shows to what time your subscription 


Jan, ‘00, shows that payment has been 
to February 1, 
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fe ald, an "to Re —- 1, 1900; Feb, 
1900, and so me time is + | after money is 
received before "the date, which answers for a receipt, can 


be changed. 
DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers’ will 


continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 


notified by letter to iscontinue, when all ar- 
rearages must be paid. If you do not wish the hasex 
as ex- 


continued for another year 
, you should then no 
CHANGE IN | ADDRESS_When atutes a tee ge in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application 
ADVERTISING RATES — Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc., on ap »plication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
yoctiohng rates, see that department. Only aivertisements 
from ble parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us. 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
do their best ae 


Jeltertet is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
soonets for rural business in the Middie or Southern 


‘TOREIGN pote a ge NS—T: countries 
ge yy oO ‘o all foreign cov 


REMITTANCES sh should be made by pos 


after your subscription 
y to discontin 


toffice or ex- 


press roney orders, or registered let tter, al though small 
amounts be sent ent by regular ige Stamps), will stamps 
(but not I be r F or 
amounts less Le ins ™ ps By n= 
Money enters, checks and drafts ah should a be made _ payable 

to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 


Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


See bag Sy 
NEW Y' CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 17, 1900. 


The Swiss legislature has at last abro- 
gated irksome regulations which interfered 
with the shipment of American fresh and 
dried fruits into that little republic. Our 
trade with Switzerland is small, but it is 
hoped this action of a neighboring state 
will induce Germany, a big market for 
American produce, to remove some of the 
obnoxious restrictions now in force there. 
It is a satisfaction to note that some of 
the leading scientific and commercial bodies 
of Germany have taken up the matter and 
favor more liberal treatment of American 
exporters. 








Hundreds of inguiries to American Agri- 
culturist indicate the widespread interest 
in broom corn culture just now. Illinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska produce the most 
of the broom corn crop, with Hlinois so far 
ahead of all other states that they hardly 
need be considered. But high prices dur- 
ing 1899 caused neighboring states to look 
with covetous eyes upon this industry. 
Farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, Texas 
are anxious to try broom corn growing. 
There can be but one possible result—over- 
production, low prices, failure. The de- 
mand at best is limited. With a large 
acreage, brush could hardly be given away. 
Better go slow. 

That there will be a mammoth cattle 
show at Kansas City the last two weeks in 
October, when the Hereford and Short- 
horn associations hold a joint exhibition, 
no one will doubt who has followed the his- 
tory of these two splendid breeds for a few 
years. Shorthorn men have all along 
claimed that their pets were the most pop- 
ular, but this claim has been weakened 
by the high prices paid for Herefords for 
several years past. The wonderfully suc- 
cessful Hereford sale and show last fall 
has been rankling in the flesh of Shorthorn 
admirers ever since, and they are anxious 





EDITORIAL 


to “get at’ the whiteface owners. The Oc- 
tober show gives that opportunity, and a 
royal contest is sure to result, interesting 
to all, and helpful to breeders because of 
the educational value. 





To stop all games of chance at fairs, Rep- 
resentative Burnett is pushing a bill in the 
New York legisiature which forbids the 
customary distribution of the money avail- 
able for promoting agriculture to the agri- 
cultural societies permitting gambling of 
any kind at their annual exhibitions. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has always insisted upon 
clean fairs, where visitors may be instruct- 
ed and entertained without being ccntam- 
inated. This bill is apparently in line with 
our effort. Gamblers are thieves and should 
be treated as such. But while the zeal of 
the legislature to purify country fairs is 
commendable, we would remind itthat there 
are other and greater wrongs in the state 
to be righted. Wealthy corporations and 
individuals by lying to the assessors an- 
nually steal thousands of dollars from the 
state, public contractors attempt to make 
fortunes from one or two enterprises, street 
railway companies appropriate valuable 
franchises from ihe people, and so through 
a long list. The attitude of the legislature 
1s w.uch Jike the burly policeman who ?r- 
rests the street arab for matching pennics 
while the proprietor of a Monte Carlo is ot 
disturLed. It may te easier to control the 
little fellow, but he is no more deserving 
of punishment than the other. Give all the 
same treatment. 





Teaching the elements of agriculture in 
common schools a few years ago was look- 
ed upon with disfavor even by those di- 
rectly interested. A great change in sen- 
timent has occurred within 10 years. It is 
now being demanded by agriculturists and 
educators alike. There is scarcely an agri- 
cultural convention at which the matter is 
not discussed and resolutions adopted fa- 
voring it. The chief objection just now 
seems to be that common school teachers 
are not qualified to give instruction in ele- 
mentary agriculture. While there is some 
force in this, it will be overcome in a short 
time, for when teachers are made to feel 
that agricultural science is demanded they 
will soon become informed. In Ontario, 
where this is required by law, the initial 
work is being lightened by traveling lec- 
turers duly appointed, who lecture once or 
twice a week at each school. 
well as pupils get the benefit, and in a few 
years common school teachers will be as 
competent to teach elementary agriculture 
as history or arithmetic. New York, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Pennsylvania and a 
number of other states are making gratify- 
ing progress and awakening great interest. 
This work will assist in solving many of 
the problems in rural sociology. 





Another year’s experience with legumes 
demonstrates the great value of cowpeas. 
For the south and late planting further 
north the southern cowpea is best, whilé 
for the middle and northern states the Ca- 
nadian field pea should be used. These twa 
crops are serving to solve the problems 
of soil renovation and if properly and per- 
sistently used, will improve thin and worn- 
out land beyond belief. Farmers who have 
tried them are pleased, and for the good of 
the agriculturist in general urge a larger 
acreage. The man who neglects this op- 
portunity of enriching his fields is not pro- 
gressive. 





At no time has the prospect of an inter- 
oceanic canal been as bright as now, and 
the friends of this great proposition be- 
lieve that the present session of congress 
iwill take measures insuring this water 
way, so important to the west and south- 
west. The plan, as a whole, is substantial- 
ly devoid of party politics; it seems to be a 
question of where and how. While the 
advocates of the Nicaraguan canal can ad- 


Teachers as. 


vance many strong arguments in their fa- 
vor, ordinary business sense suggests the 
advisability of at least carefully consid- 
ering the merits of the Panama canal, 
which is already partially completed by 
French capital, and which a governmen* 
commission is now investigating. Ameri- 
can commerce and American agriculture 
after all are not particular as to which 
route is selected so results are attained. 
With this short water route what a tre- 
mendousinfluence on present exorbitant all- 
rail freights on such commodities as citrus 
fruits, dried fruits, grain, wool, etc. 





Fruit growers share with winter wheat 
farmers in the anxiety over weather con- 
ditions this frost season. From some sec- 
tions of the central west, including portions 
of Indiana and Kansas, come reports of in- 
jury to fruit buds. Periods of unseasonably 
high temperature caused them to swell and 
partially open, and cold nights brought 
damage to the tender growth. But it by 
no means follows from these preliminary 
and often exaggerated reports that wide- 
spread damage has been done, and it is 
altogether too early to form an estimate 
as to next season’s fruit prospects. No 
great weight should be attached to what is 
at vresent little more than rumor, and sev- 
eral weeks must elapse before actual con- 
ditions can be known. 





While we do not hold that all commis- 
sion merchants are reliable, many of them 
are honest and seem to be a necessity un- 
der present conditions. Realizing this, ship- 
pers should settle upon some trustworthy 
firm and be governed by its suggestions as 
to the size and character of the package, 
time of shipping and the like. These men 
know what customers demand, and unless 
producers cater to the wishes of consumers, 
the business will soon prove unsatisfactory. 





Experiments in Cattle Feeding Needed 
—Each state should appropriate $10,000 a 
year for five years to enable the agricul- 
tural college to carry on comprehensive, 
continued and definite experiments in cat- 
tle feeding. At the end of that time it 
would be found that the work done under 
this appropriation would be worth millions 
of dollars to the farmers of each state. Ex- 
periments in cattle feeding are expensive 
and the agri college is not in a position to 
do the necessary work out of any regular 
appropriation for its maintenance. The 
little kingdom of Denmark spent $50,- 
000 in carrying on experiments in breeding 
bacon pigs and as a result of this intelli- 
gent effort that country has secured a large 
and growing share of the English trade in 
high-class bacon products, cutting more 
and more every year into the exclusive 
Trish bacon trade.—[Prof W. A. Henry, 
Wisconsin, 





Fumigating Nursery Stock by hydro- 
cyanic acid gas is the only way to insure 
its being free from San Jose scale and other 
insect pests. In some states the laws re- 
quire it, while in others nurserymen are 
taking it up voluntarily as a matter of 
business. One large New York nursery firm 
in sending out their catalog say: ‘“‘With the 
most careful investigation we have never 
been able to discover a trace of San Jose 
scale on our grounds, but as a double pro- 
tection to our customers we have concluded 
to fumigate all stock you buy of us.” Fruit 
growers should insist, as a matter of self- 
protection, that all stock which they plant 
be fumigated. 





Gravelly Locations are nearly always 
dry and healthy, furnish plenty of natural 
grit and are generally adapted for growth 
of fruit trees, which can be set profitably 
in the hen yard. Very poor land should 
not be selected for the chicken run, be- 
cause of lack of pasturage, and because an 
orchard on very poor, dry land will not be 
satisfactory. 











Eastern New York Fruit Growers. 





The best in the history of the society was 
the universal verdict in regard to the an- 
nual meeting of the eastern N Y hort so- 
ciety held at New York city last week, at 
the invitation of the American institute. 
This society has been noted from its begin- 
ning for the active part it has taken in leg- 
islati,: matters, and this subject was well 
discussed. The society has been instrumen- 
tal in securing the passage of laws regulat- 
ing the size of small fruit packages and 
barrels for apples, pears, potatoes and 
quinces, as well as the farmers’ rabbit law. 

In welcoming the society on behalf of the 
's rican institute, Dr F. M. Hexamer re- 
ferred to the necessity of having a per- 
manent meeting place for the society and 
advocated N Y as being the most central 
and easily reached. The reports of the 
standing committee showed that much work 
had been accomplished during the year, 
particularly in the line of investigation of 
plant diseases and insects. 

The San Jose scale was brought up and 
an active discussion was indulged regarding 
the necessity of fumigation of nursery stock 
be. e planting, and the opinion was unan- 
imous that this must be insisted upon. 
Hearty support was promised to the meas- 
ure now before the legislature amending 
the agricultural law to require such fum- 
igation. The market side of fruit growing 
was discussed by George T. Powell and 
ably seconded by J. H. Hale of Ct and A. S. 
Baker of England, who told of the needs 
of ti.. English market and of the advan- 

s of adopting a uniform style of pack- 
age for shipment. He recommended a 50- 
lb box as being the most desirable package. 

Subjects correlative to fruit growing occu- 
pied a large part of the program. Forcing 
fruits and vegetables under glass, cold stor- 
age, markets and marketing, irrigation and 
a hunt for improved varieties were promi- 
nent topics, while the art of fruit growing 
received hardly any attention. 

A large display of apples under the aus- 

pices of the American institute added much 
to the value of the meeting. The fruit was 
noted for good size and fine color, espe- 
cially several plates of Northern Spy, which 
were never shown in greater perfection} 
Several new varieties of apples were shown 
by Prof S. A. Beach of the state exper sta 
to illustrate his talk on New varieties of 
fruit not yet generally introduced. These 
included Arctic, Milding, Rome Beauty, Bis- 
marck, Greenville, Ingram, Ontario, West- 
ern Beauty, White Pippin and Winter Ba- 
nana, many of which will be illustrated 
later in our columns... Many of them were 
recommended for a trial to determine 
whether they were of enough merit for 
commercial orcharding. 
} A beautiful vase of the new Liberty rose 
was shown by Ernest Asmus of New Jér- 
sey, while a handsome display of orchids, 
violets, carnations and primroses added 
beauty to the hall and cast a delightful 
fragrance over all. A large variety of hot- 
house vegetables, exhibited principally by 
Pres James Wood, showed somewhat of the 
advantages and pleasures of gardening in 
midwinter. 

Large delegations were present from the 
N J hort society, Essex Co board of agri and 
Ct pomological society. Resolutions were 
passed urging other states to adopt fruit 
packages in conformity with those re- 
quired by law in N Y, expressing appre- 
ciation of the courtesy and co-operation of 
the American institute, inviting the Amer- 
ican pomological society to hold its next 
biennial meeting in Buffalo in 1901, and urg- 
ing all fruit growers and florists to join the 
society. The following officers were elected: 
Pres, James Wood, Mt Kisco; vice-pres, W. 
F. Taber, Poughkeepsie; sec’y-treas, Chas 
H. Royce, Rhinecliff. Extracts of the ad- 
dresses and discussions will be published 
later in,our columns, 





Experimental Farm Near Washington. 





The U S dept of agri has no experimental 
farm of its own. Sec’y Wilson is anxious 
to have one near Washington. In all prob- 
ability a model farm will be maintained 
at Arlington, in a part of the grounds of 
the National cemetery, three miles west of 
Washington. The land in question is much 


gullied and cut up and has the appearance 


of an abandoned estate, but under the di- 
rection of the sec’y of agri the premises will 
soon be changed to a beauty spot and prove 
of most substantial and practical benefit to 
the agricultural department. 

The house. committee on military affairs 
has agreed upon a favorable report on a 
measure providing for a general experi- 
mental farm in its broadest sense in all per- 
taining to agriculture, including animal in- 
dustry and horticulture, and where the 
science of farming will be practically illus- 
trated. The project is indorsed by the sec- 
retary of war and he is willing to turn over 
the land necessary to operate the farm to 
the secretary of agriculture. Now if the 
farm could be improved and buildings put 
up in a way within the means of practical 
farmers it would serve as a valuable ob- 
ject lesson to everybody. 


A Great Agricultural College. 








Few persons realize the vast amount of 
work that Cornell university is doing for 
agriculture in the state of N Y, and of the 
expansion which has taken place within 
six years. In ’94 there were 105 students en- 
rolled, with a small body of professors and 
instructors, while at present there are 305 
students now on the register, with 28 in- 
structors, These students are classified as 
20 post graduates, 46 four-year students, 39 
specials, 39 in short course agriculture, 50 
in winter course of dairy husbandry and 111 
in the summer school, There are over 12,000 
throughout the state taking the farmers’ 
reading course and about 21,000 students in 
the public schools enrolled as junior natur- 
alists in taking nature study. 

Such rapid growth as is here indicated, 
however, has led to an inevitable embarrass- 
ment. The college is now seriously hamper- 
ed by lack of proper facilities. It is in sore 
need of suitable buildings in which to carry 
on the work which is fast increasing from 
month to month. “We are now,” writes 
one of the most zealous and devoted officers 
of the college, “housed in cellars, closets 
and overcrowded rooms, and last year were 
compelled to refuse many students admit- 
tance to the summer course, because we had 
neither rooms, facilities nor teachers suf- 
ficient to meet the demands made upon us.” 
The pressing needs of an institution which 
is doing so much for the public good should 
not be long neglected, and it is to be hoped 
the wants of the college will soon be met 
in ample measure, 


American Agriculturist is the vanguard 


of all farmers’ publications which present 
scientific or practical ideas benefiting the 
farmer or the farmer’s family.—[E. Ely, 
Dutchess Co, 


N Y. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 
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Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 
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will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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GRASS SEEDS| 


GRASS MIXTURES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1900, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 
and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed free on ae to those who state where they saw 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 









GRASS SEED for HAY, 
GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 


—35 & 31— 


ry CORTLANDT ST, 


NEW YORK. 
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New York State Grange. 


THE NEW OFFICERS FOR 1900-01. 


*Master, E. B. Norris, Sodus; overseer, 
George Fuller, Jefferson; lecturer, Mrs 8S. N. 
Judd, Canton; steward, Charles Mann, 
Breakabean; ass’t, J, J. Bell, Deposit; chap- 
lain, A. H. Dewey, Manchester; *treasurer, 
P, A. Welling, Hannibal; secretary, W. N. 
Giles, Skaneateles; *gate keeper, M. J. 
Harding, Hornellsville; Flora, Mrs L. D. 
Welch, Pittsford; Ceres, Mrs J. E. Knapp, 
Denmark; *Pomona, Mrs W. W. Streever, 
West Milton; stewardess, Mrs W. W. Ware, 
Batavia. 

The entire day was consumed in the elec- 
tion of officers and by the result, such well- 
known officials as Past Overseer and Chap- 
lain Childs, Lecturer Cole, Secretary Goff 
and Steward Berry gave way to new blood. 
The new officers come from all parts of the 
state and will undoubtedly put new life 
and animation in the upbuilding of the or- 
der in the most prosperous grange in the 
Union. 

Master Norris’s address was well receiv- 
ed. Secretary Goff reported 20 new granges 
during the year, Duchess Co 8, Greene 3, 
Ulster 2, and Cattaraugus, Livingston, Her- 
kimer, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Steuben and 
Clinton one each. There have been 886 
granges organized in the state, 771 are on 
the books and 491 in good standing, with 
dues paid. Receipts have been $12,000. 
Dues have been paid the national grange 
on 42,500 members. There are also 17,750 
members out on dimits and back on dues, 
making 60,250 members. Trade arrange- 
ments and terms with trade houses have 
been satisfactory and helpful and Pomona 
granges are also beginning to assert their 
influence in this direction. 

Hon A. W. Litchard of Allegheny Co made 
a plea for the new tax bill now before the 
legislature. Past Master Gifford moved the 
immediate adoption of the following resolu- 
tion, which was done: 

Whereas, the governor of this state has 
sent to the legislature the report of a com- 
mission recommending the expenditure of 
$62,000,000 on the Erie canal; and 

Whereas, such expenditure would be of 
no benefit whatever to the rural districts, 
and would impose a vast mortgage upon 
the farmers of this state (or upon those of 
the canal counties as proposed), with no 
possible advantage to the farmer, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that the New York state grange 
is opposed to the investment of $62,000,000 
or any other sum in the alleged canal im- 
provement, believing that if such waterway 
is required as an outlet for the products of 
the west, its cost should not be imposed 
upon the taxpayers of this state. 

Interesting and instructive addresses 
were delivered by Hon George Flanders, 
Director Jordan of the Geneva station, A. 
N. Sisson, Dr Lavinia R. Davis of the W C 


T U. 





NEW YORK. 

Wolcott, No 348, with a membership of 
745 Patrons, the largest grange in the world, 
held its annual installation Feb 3. The 
farmers’ wives brought everything good 
for the table, and the spread was a feast 
fit for a king or a monopolist, though no 
representative of either class was bidden. 
The two great functions of Wolcott grange 
are its annual midsummer picnic and its 
midwinter installation of officers. Mrs A. 
B. Thacker was installed as master, having 
been re-elected. 

; PENNSYLVANIA. 

Several granges in Pa initiated large 
classes during Oct, Nov and Dec. There 
are signs of a revival in a number of sec- 
tions and prospects are good for a large 
growth this year. 

Lower Saucon of Northampton Co held 
its fortnightly meeting Feb 6 with a large 
attendance. Postal savings banks were dis- 
cussed in a very interesting manner by 
several Patrons. In, England, anyone can 
open a postal bank account with a few 
cents, a blank sheet being used to hold 
stamps so that a child or anyone could save 
money. By placing a 2c stamp on a 25c 
form, the same could be handed in at any 
postoffice and placed to the bank account 
of the depositor. This not only encourages 
thrift, but also brings 1 venue to the gov- 





*Re-elected. 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 


ernment. Depositors are allowed 2% per 
cent on savings, which are placed to their 
credit and thereby making compound in- 
terest. 

Northampton Co Pomona meets with 
Farmersville Feb 17. Several interesting pa- 
pers will be read and postal savings banks 
discussed. 

Indian Orchard, No 1020, of Wayne Co 
was reorganized Jan 4, with 20 charter 
members. 

A new grange, No 1181, was organized Jan 
17 in Crawford Co, with 22 charter mem- 
bers. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Chemung Growers Protest 








AGAINST REDUCTION OF DUTY ON TOBACCO, 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of Che- 
mung valley tobacco and sugar beet grow- 
ers met at Chemung and formally regis- 
tered their protest in emphatic terms 
against the reduction of duty on imported 
leaf tobacco. The following’ resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, a bill is now pending in con- 
gress providing that the revenue laws shall 
be extended in their operations so as to 
include the island of Porto Rico. 

Whereas, questions involving the same 
principle are likely to arise in the near 
future, pertaining to Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippine islands and believing, as we do, 
that it is impolitic and unjust that the 
producing classes of this great agricultural 
country shall be hampered in our own mar- 
kets with the competition of free raw ma- 
terial from any islands or countries where 
they have the natural advantages of a 
more salubrious climate, almost continu- 
ous summer, rich soils and the cheapest 
kind of cheap labor. We also believe that 
if Porto Rico is now granted a benefit of 
absolute free access to our markets, or any 
material reduction from the present tariff 
rates, as soon as the people of Cuba and the 
Philippines come to understand the mag- 
nitude of those benefits they, too, will be 
clamoring for like benefits by also becom- 
ing integral parts of the United States. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, that we, the tobacco and sugar 
beet growers of the Chemung valley re- 
spectfully submit to our representative in 
congress our emphatic and vigorous protest 
against any legislation which will mate- 
rially change the trade arrangements now 
existing between the United States and 
those islands so far as they effect our in- 
terests. 

Resolved, that we hereby indorse in its 
entirety the open letter of Herbert Myrick, 
chairman of the League of Domestic Pro- 
ducers, to President McKinley and refer to 
it as a full and complete expression of our 
opinions upon the questions pertaining to 
trade relations between this country and 
our new possessions. 


The New York City Market. 


The output of cigars has increased to 
such a wonderful extent that all leaf has 
continued to move freely. The average run 
of prices of late has been as follows: 

A greaitt deal of activity is manifest in 
York state leaf and fully 3000 cs are re- 
ported sold the first half of Jan. Sales in- 
clude 200 cs ’98 Onondaga at 14c, 1800 at 13c, 
300 at 13c running, 50 at 14c. Big Flats leaf 
is practically all in use, but 100 cs ’98 wrap- 
pers sold at 35c.and 75 cg™at 17 to 22c. 

Ohio Zimmer Spanish has been picked 
up in large quantities and is proving to be 
a very serviceable leaf. It has sold, 250 
cs ’98 at 15 to 16c, 325 at 14%c, 250 at 15 
to 16c, 350 at 16c, 450 at 9 to 15%c, 400 at 
15c, 400 at 7 to 15%c, 600 at 15%c, 900 at 
7 to 15%c, 1000 at 5% to 13%c, 700 at 13 to 15c, 
250 at 9 to 9%c; 200 cs ‘97 at 2ic, 
100 at 17c, 100 at 17c. Of Gebhart 500 
ces ’98 were sold at 16 to 17%c, 180 cs at 
18%4c, 250 cs at 12% to 18c, 100 cs at 12c, 150 
at 12c, 200 at 11% to 12%c, 200 at 13%4c. Little 
Dutch: 100 cs ’98 at 13c, 125 at 12 to 14c, 100 
at 13c, 150 cs ’97 at p t. 











PENNSYLVANIA—Very little is being done 
except to receive and pack tobacco at ware- 
houses. Occasional sales only are made. 
Prices hold firm, several sales of seedleaf 
having been made last week at around 9 








and 10c. Last Friday and Saturday, local 
warehouses received an enormous quantity 
of leaf. 

Ou1o — Stripping about’ three-quarters 
done in Brown Co and fully one-third of 
the crop is in buyers’ hands, having been 
sold at 64% to 13%c; a few fine crops brought 
14c. Sales, 4000 lbs at 7%c, 3000 at 7c, 
9000 at 10c, 5000 at 8c, 3000 at 9c, all in 
winter case. Reports of some damage in 
warehouses from heating in bulk, as buy- 
ers have no room to rehang and tobacco 
was taken in very wet. More Spanish con- 
tracted than ever before at 8c, green out. 
Despite all rumors to the contrary, the Con- 
tinental Tobacco Co is pushing its mam- 
moth warehouse in Ripley to early comple- 
tion. No tobacco beds made yet and no in- 
dications of any increase over 1899.—In 
Miami and Montgomery counties, deliveries 
show the crop to be in very fine condition, 
packers being pretty generally satisfied. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Stocks of tobacco, Feb 1, were: Cin- 
cinnati 11,400 hhds, Louisville 15,550, Clarks- 
ville 1514, Hopkinsville 2122, Paducah 1120, 
Mayfield 990, Nashville 245. At New York, 
Baltimore and Richmond 22,400. This is 
about 7000 hhds less than was in stock Feb 
1, 1899, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


While we Are Always reaching out for 
new business and new advertisers, so 
long as the business is honorable and the 
article to be advertised of good quality, it 
affords us special pleasure to be favored 
with the continued patronage of our old 
customers. This is true of the Kemp & 
Burpee Mfg Co, Box 32, Syracuse, N 
Y, whose advertising for 1900 starts with 
this issue of our paper. The advertise- 
ment, which will be found on another 
page, sets forth in a brief way the quality 
and advantages of the Kemp manure 
spreader. These machines are now being 
largely used in the territory covered by 
our circulation, and so far as we are able 
to say, they are giving the best of satis- 
faction. Write the manufacturers, as 
above, for any information you may de- 
sire on the subject. 





Proper Preparation of the Soil—Aside 
from the element of fertility, three things ~ 
are essential to the growth of crops. These 
are light, heat and moisture, and the best 
possible results from their presence and 
utility by the plants depend almost entirely 
upon the physical conditions of the soil. 
If the ground be too hard, there can be no 
penetration of any of these, and under such 
conditions plants must either die outright 
or produce an inferior and unprofitable 
growth. If the soil is not made mellow 
and friable, there cannot be perfect ad- 
mixture of light, air and warmth, and con- 
sequent perfect germination of seed and 
subsequent development of the plant. If 
the soil is not properly compacted, or blank- 
eted or mulched on top with fine earth, there 
will be too rapid evaporation of natural 
and added moisture, from a lack of which 
plants and growing crops will again suffer. 
These things being true, then it becomes 
a matter of greatest necessity to have the 
soil prepared in the best possible manner 
before planting or sowing the seed or set- 
ting out of plants. That man, therefore, 
serves his interests best who employs the 
best means of bringing about these desira- 
ble conditions. There is a well-known tool 
which has long been upon the market and 
which has been thoroughly tested with sat- 
isfactory results under practically all con- 
ditions, in all varieties of soil, which will 
produce the desired condition of soil. We 
refer to the Acme pulverizing harrow, clod 
crusher andleveler, manufactured by Duane 
H. Nash, Millington, N J, and Chicago, Ill. 
This harrow is in a high degree just what 
its name implies, for it crushes, cuts, lifts, 
pulverizes,. turns, aerates and levels the 
soil at one operation. "““he manufacturer 
offers to send the Acme to any responsi- 
ble farmer anywhere on trial, same to be 
returned at his expense if not found entirely 
satisfactory. Write Mr Nash for catalog, 
prices and free booklet giving “scientific 
and practical reasons why the harrow, al- 
though it follows the plow, is a much more 
important implement.” Kindly mention this 
paper when writing. 











A Patron on Education. 





‘Among the factors in this work I deem 
nature study to be one of the strongest, 
and would urge our members to do all in 
their power along this line. As an order, we 
must face some of the more difficult propo- 
sitions. We must strive to free the minds 
of the people from the prejudice which be- 
littles agriculture and the people engaged 
therein. We must see to it that agricul- 
ture as a business has an equal chance 
with all other occupations and lines of bus- 
iness. When the boy is assured an equality 
in every way with other occupations, and 
the general drift of influence and favor is 
toward agriculture rather than against it, 
then this question will be settled. 

Upon the grange, the press, the edu- 
cators and the farmers themselves depends 
the solving of this great problem, and I 
would earnestly urge all who have the good 
of our great nation at heart to aid in thus 
strengthening her foundation industry by 
the education and retention of the boys on 
the farms. While this work of. purifying 
and building up a true and healthy senti- 
ment toward agriculture and laying the 
foundation for something broader and 
deeper is going on, will not more _ short, 
practical courses in agri-ulture in our ag- 
ricultural ‘institutions tend to bridge over 
the time until something®more advanced 
is seen to be needed? Let the courses be 
stripped of unessentials as much as possi- 
ble, and give the students every aid possi- 
ble to enable them to go back on the farm 
and make a practical success of agriculture 
as a business. Those wishing a broader 
education can take the regular courses, in- 
cluding these short courses, to get their 
agriculture if so desired. This plan would 
seem to make the institutions of more im- 
mediate benefit to the farmer, for very few 
boys seem to take the ordinary long courses 
and return to the farm. 

While we earnestly advocate giving as 
broad a training and education to boys 
who are to make aé@tual farmers as to any 
others, yet under the conditions as they 
exist, is it not best to give them a chance 
for obtaining some practical good for the 
present and stand ready to give the higher 
instruction when the time and _ circum- 
stances seem to favor it? Would it not, in 
those institutions having preparatory 
courses, tend to keep the chain of. influ- 
ences unbroken, to give some agricultural 
instruction to those who desire it during 
their preparatory work?—[Master J. A. 
Tillinghast, R I State Grange. 





American Agriculturist is of especial in- 
terest to farmers keeping horses, cows and 
poultry.—[J. A. C., Albany Co, N Y. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 
San Jose Scale in New Jersey. 


The appropriation for enforcing the law 
for inspection of nursery stock is sufficient 
for the organization of the working force 
required by the law, but not for the effect- 
ive work contemplated by the act, said 
State Entomologist J. B. Smith at the win- 
ter meeting of the board of agri. Nursery- 
men have done everything asked of them 
and of their own accord for the honor of 
their business, and are in the front rank 
with every Known method for insuring 
clean, healthy stock. *Fumigating houses 
and boxes have been erected and are used 
conscientiously and understandingly. The 
inspections made are such as will give 
greatest public safety for the money. These 
show less scaly stock being distributed 
from N J nurseries than from other states. 
Growers are making the mistake of buying 
“sight and unseen” where redress is im- 
possible. Certificates’ issued between June 
and Sept are worthless, as the San Jose 
scale does not begin to breed until June 
and could not be found in July. The scale 
is widespread through the state, dedges, or- 
namental shrubs and woodside growth be- 
ing badly infested. But with the present 
organization and funds enough to enforce 
the-law, the scale can be kept under con- 
trol? Maryland, with its fruit industry and 
nursery business no greater than N J, ap- 
propriates $10,000 for this work, while N J 
cuts .the single thousand in half. The year’s 
experience has’ shown the law to be good 
and only needs te be fully operative. 

NEW YORK. 

Galilee Loses .Two Stock Breeders—Dur- 
ing the past year some of the most promi- 
nent farmers in this part of St Lawrence Co 
have died. John S. Sharp, a _ breeder of 
Morgan horses in the early days when this 
vicinity might have been called the home 
of the Morgan, died at the age of 90. Mr 
Sharp more than 40 years ago shipped a 
stallion to California across the isthmus be- 
fore the days of Pacificsrdilroads. His first 
shipment of cattle to the Boston market 
when he was comparatively a young man 
and never had been in the city was seven 
carloads. With a limited education he was 
a fitting example of what push and energy 
can accomplish on a farm. Another ener- 





getic man, and one whose death is regret- - 


ted, was Robert Dollar. Some 20 years ago 
Mr Dollar conceived the idea that a Per- 
cheron horse was what was wanted in this 
neighborhood. He purchased and kept for 
stock purposes a magnificent thoroughbred 
stallion and in certain sections there is 
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hardly a farm without some of his stock. 
Mr Dollar died suddenly, aged about 60, an 
active man in everything pertaining to the 
farm and for years an adjuster in the 
Farmers’ Ins Co. His loss will be felt in 
the whole business community. 
Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Feb 12—Ice 


has been harvested and a good crop is re- 
ported. Real estate is changing hands to 
some extent with an advance in price. Cows 
are worth from $25 to 35. Horses are in 
good demand and not very plentiful. Quite 
a number of farmers have gone into the 
mountains to work their teams hauling 
logs and bark. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Feb 12—Water for 


stock is becoming scarce. The recent rains 
which swelled streams soon ran out, the 
ground being frozen, so that little was re- 
tained to supply wells and springs. The 
high winds of last month in the absence of 
snow damaged rye and fall-seeded grass, 
exposing roots to frosts. On some soils con- 
siderable will be winter killed. Fruit buds, 
some varieties of which were considerably 
advanced during the mild weather, are at 
present uninjured and the prospect for a 
crop is good. About 1,000,000 tons of ice are 
usually harvested here in a good season for 
New York and other markets. The wages 
paid are from $1.50 to 3 per day and a 
thousand or more laborers find daily em- 
ployment during the season. 

Torry, Yates Co, Feb 12—Potatoes are 


selling at 40c, wheat 66c, oats 32c, hay 
$12 per ton. Fewer lambs than usual 
are being fed, on account of the short 
corn crop and the high price of hay. An 
effort is being made to obtain free mail de- 
livery for this section. There is also much 
talk of a canning factory for Penn Yan. 

Athens, Greene Co, Feb 12—Farmers are- 
having a very quiet winter. There has been 
no snow of any amount and therefore little 
extra teaming. Those who raise grain are 
anxious over the uncovered fields. Fruit 
growers are also anxious. Very few apples 
held for winter marketing, except by those 
who buy fo» that purpose. As a rule those 
held are keeping poorly. The quality was 
much better than is usual, but the warm, 
dry fall carried the ripening process almost 
to the point of decay. The old Rhode Island 
Greening is looking up. People are learning 
of its good qualities both for eating and 
cooking, and growers findit yields abundant- 
ly. Hay is in demand, selling at $12 to 14 per 
ton for best; inferior $8 to 10. A represen- 
tative farmer, Herman Van Woert, will 
shortly move to the village and occupy the 
residence he recently purchased from F. W. 
Titus. His friends predict that he is such 
an enthusiastic and progressive farmer he 
will not long be content without again own- 
ing a farm. 
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Mention this paper. 


/,;PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought iron, they are indestructible. They. are 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers ‘on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. We 
mail catalogue and booklet, ,‘‘An Ideal Harrow, ’’ free. 


r if NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE ot TREL reat 
Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of cast 


I deliver free on board at 
San Francisco, 


&e. 
or Chicago, lll. 
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Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes we make. 
their use in the field in various countries. 


rge number of attachments. ‘ 
he wheels can be set at four distances apart to fit different widths o 
Handles adjustable to any height to fit the man. 

Wheel Hoerwill work the middles, 
the row, cultivate deep or shallow, plow, hoe and rake. 


Each of the 350,000 catalogues we have issued for 1900 gives full description of the 25 styles of 
Among the 16 full page half-tone cuts are anumber showing 
Describes also our full line of tools embracing Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Seeders, Four Rowand Single Row Sugar 
Cultivators, &c. We mail a copy of this catalogue t 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ree. 


“PLANET JRS,” 
Putting in a Ton and a Half of Onion Seed 


After sowing—which is best done by the “PLANET JR.” Seeders—there is 
nothing the conal of the PLANET JR. No. 11 Double Wheel Hoe for cul- on 
Works corn, peas, beans, salad, onions, sugar beets, chicory or any other garden or market gar- 
i All.these ean be changed and adjusted to suit the 
frow. Can also be set at 
The seven sets of tools 
level or throw earth to or from 
All blades are of tempered 
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Fruit Package Law Now in Force—This 
much-talked-of law approved May 3, 1899, 
became effective in New York Jan 1, 1900, 
and will be strictly enforced. It provides 
that the quart shall be the standard meas- 
ure for all small fruits. It shall contain 
67 cu in, the pint 33% and the half pint 16%. 
‘Where a package is not up to the standard 
it must be marked “‘shcrt,” the letters be- 
ing at least one-half inch high. Violations 
of this law are punishable by a fine of 
$5 to 25. 

Avoca, Steuben Co, Feb 12—Potatoes are 
worth 40c, but dealers are getting very few; 
farmers are not inclined to sell for much 
less than 50c. They move quite freely when- 
ever the price reaches that mark. Hay is 
worth $12 per ton, but the crop was rather 
light, owing to the extreme drouth. Cattle 
are high, cows bringing from 30 to 40 each. 
There wil be much changing among farm 
tenants this spring. A farmers’ institute 
will be held here Feb 20. 

Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, Feb 14—Jesse 
Billings has over 25 men employed in har- 
vesting ice from the upper Hudson. He 
hopes to put up 85,000 tons. W. G. Deyoe is 
doing quite a business lumbering, and H. 
Cc. Peck is also cutting ties and cord wood. 
Altogether there is plenty of work for men. 


Bath, Steuben Co, Feb 14—Farmers are 
not discouraged, in fact are looking for- 
ward with more hope than usual. Wheat 
looks fairly well cpnsidering the unfavor- 
able conditions. Owing to the advance in 
the price of lumber, such patches of timber 
as remain in this town will soon be cut. 


“ Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Feb 12— 
‘Water scarce for stock. Stock wintering 
well. Cows selling for $30 to 40 each, prime 
hay 12.50 per ton, butter 23c per lb, eggs 18c 
per doz. Many faymers are preparing to 
build silos and a large acreage of corn will 
be planted. Frank S. Van Valkenburg and 
L. S. St John have each bought an im- 
proved incubatar and propose raising early 
broilers for market. Many farms are chang- 
ings hands in this vicinity at very low 
prices. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Feb 13—Hay holds 
out well and stock is in prime condition. 
Notwithstanding the short hay crop last 
year, some farmers will have a surplus. 
The grangers of this and Westchester coun- 
ties have organized an insurance company. 
Chester Ganong has bought the Elbert 
Sloat farm of 100 acres, with excellent 
buildings, for $5500. Henry Lewis will work 
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the George Agor farm another year, Wil- 
liam Tilford the Springsteel place and 
Charles Bennett will have charge of the late 
Silas Agor farm at the Falls. The average 
price that farmers received for milk from, 
city dealers last month was $1.20 per can of 
40 qts. 


Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co, Feb 12—The 
Dutchess Co hort ass’n has decided to hold 
its meetings quarterly instead of month- 
ly as heretofore. The meetings will now oc- 
cur the first Wednesday of Jan, April, July 
and Oct. It was voted that persons mak- 
ing contributions of money to the society 
should become honorary members, and sev- 
eral who had previously contributed were 
elected in accordance therewith. Thomas 
Talbot, gardener for Levi P. Morton, was 
elected a member. The following offers 
were received and accepted for the Nov 
flower show: Mayor Sherrill, $25. for best 200 
violets; E. G. Asmus, West Hoboken, N J, 
15 first and 5 second prize for best collec- 
tion of Liberty rose; C. W. Ward, Queens, 
L I, a 25 silver cup for best collection of a 
variety of carnations; W. Elliott & Co, New 
York, 10; Peter Henderson, New York, 10 
for chrysanthemums; German kali works, 
New York, 10 for first prize and a bag of 
muriate of potash for second prize. The 
following officers were elected: Pres, F. R. 
Newbold; vice-pres, James Blair; sec’y, W. 
G. Gommersall; treas, Charles Mitchell; 
member of employment bureau, Thomas 
Emmerson. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Feb 13—High- 
way Commissioner Frank Marvin removed 
to town and rents his valuable farm to 
John Babcock. American Agriculturist’s 
general agent, S. N. Hill, has been in this 
locality and reports a large increase in the 
list of subscribers. Wood, logs, grain, hay 
and potatoes are being marketed with good 
returns. The dairy is beginning to increase 
and necessitates an increase of labor. 
Farmers have to a large extent engaged 
their season’s help. Inquiry for choice 
dairy cows is limited, as most farmers are 
well stocked. Prices range from $30 to 50, 
yearlings and dry stock from 10 to 20, veal 
5c 1 w. 


Le Roy, Genesee Co, Feb 13—Stock of all 
kinds wintering well and fodder is holding 
out fairly well. Potatoes and cabbage most- 
ly sold, but a few lots of each are still left; 
prices of each are quite firm. More inter- 
est in sheep and wool is shown, and pros- 
pects for h®gher prices are good. Not many 
large flocks, but quite a number of from 
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15 to 50 and some larger. The Le Roy can- 
ning factory is at last incorporated with a 
capital- of $25,000. The site has been pur- 
chased and factory will be begun as soon 
as weather will permit. The petition for 
free rural delivery in the town of Le Roy 
has been sent in and farmers are now anx- 
iously awaiting the result. 

Port Chester, Westchester Co, Feb 13— 
Butter is quoted at 28 to 30c, eggs 30c. Ap- 
ples are keeping well. One farmer near 
here has shipped his crop of 4000 bbls to 
London. They are mostly Russets. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Feb 12—The milk 
producers and farmers have secured their 
year’s supply of ice. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Stamford Co-operative Creamery 
Co, a new set of officer was elected, with 
the exception of D. Peters, who was re- 
elected as director and president. Blenheim 
creamery is offered for sale. Potatoes in 
better demand. Eggs on the decline. Hay 
$10 per ton delivered. Not much call for 
milch cows. 


Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, Feb 13— 
Stove wood in good demand. The price for 
cutting is 49c per cord. There is a consid- 
erable amount of potatoes still held by 
farmers at about 50c per bu. Hemlock lum- 
ber sells for $17 per M, water elm in the log 
sells for 6 per M. Frank Mead and 
W. B. Wiseman of Gainesville are getting 
out the material for new barns with large 
basement stables. Hay is being sold off 
pretty close, consequently fodder will be 
about all fed out. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Feb 13—Will 
Eddy bought the Snyder farm at auction 
for $2650; it contains just 100 acres. E. Dar- 
row has leased the Conaughty farm for the 
coming year. The new brick company will 
begin operations in the early spring. The 
Mechanicsville creamery ass’n contemplate 
increasing their working capacity. Not- 
withstanding the high price of fodder, cat- 
tle are looking well. Hay at barn $12 per 
ton, oats 34 to 36c per bu, pork 6%c, veal 
5l4ec 1 w. 

Stony Creek, Warren Co, Feb 12—John 
Van Auken has moved onto his fathér’s 
farm and will work it the coming season. 
Fred Glassbrook will work L. W. Brooks’s 
farm this season. Hay does not seem to 
last well. It appears that all the substance 
dried out of it during an extremely dry 
summer. Apples have rotted but potatoes 
are keeping well. Cattle and sheep were 
bought up close last fall at good prices. 
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J. B. Charles 
Rogers F. C. Goble Black 


At the recent annual meeting of this society the above photograph was taken, to be shown at the Paris exposition. About 
the middle of the row of men seated are the 1899 officers, the picture being taken before the annual election. For this year the 
officers are about the same as last, except that Pres Ketchum, having served two years, the constitutional limit for that office, 
In the photograph Mr Hale stands between and diréctly behind Dr Ward and Mr 


Baird. Vice-President Baird was also succeeded by W. H. Reid. 


Was succéeded by H. E. Hale.of Princeton. 











Many are making preparations for sugar 
making. 

Stark, Herkimer Co, Feb 12—This month 
has brought winter in earnest with cold 
weather and bad storms. Quite a number of 
fresh milch cows are r sted, but none for 
sale. Veal calves are selling readily at 6c 
per lb lw. Hired men are scarce and com- 
mand from $22 to 26 and board per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clintonville, Venango Co, Feb 12—Anopen 
winter so far. Wheat and clover are hav- 
ing a tussle with the frost to keep a hold 
on the soil. Stock of energetic farmers is 
wintering fairly well, but stock of easy go- 
ing farmers looks thin. There are money 
and pleasure in farming to the wide-awake 
man but neither to the shiftless.—[L. P. 

The Mt Gretna Bxposition Ass’n held 
their annual meeting Feb 1 and elected the 
following officers: Pres, J. H. Redsecker, 
Lebanon; vice-pres, J. A. Grundy and W. 
T. Garrison; sec’y, S. P. Heilman, M D, 
Heilmandale; cor sec’y Ira M. Rutter, 
Lebanon; sup’t of transportation, A. 
D. Smith, Lebanon; sup’t of live 
stock dep’t, W. M. Benninger, Bennin- 
gers; executive com, A. D. ‘Smith, B. D. 
Coleman, H. C. Snavely, Hon J. A. Stahle, 
C. Shenk, Calvin Cooper, W. M. Benninger, 
E. P. Mead, E. C. Crain, George Fox, D. P. 
Corney, D. H. Kuser, J. T. Ailman, D. M. 
Omwake, Hon Jeremiah Rolh. The date for 
the next exposition is Aug 20-24. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the national live 
stock breeders and exhibitors’ ass’n to hold 
their annual meeting during the exposition. 
The large building formerly uSed as the 
poultry house will be used for the dairy 
exhibit this year. 


MARYLAND. 


Rural Delivery in Carroll Co is being 
watched with keen interest by the farmers 
in neighboring counties. Those who organ- 
ized in opposition to the system have de- 
cided to wait for a thorough test of the 
system before making further objection. In 
addition to the main station at Westmin- 
ster and the sub-station at Mount Airy, 
the department contemplates establishing 
others at Uniontown, Manchester and Pleas- 
ant Valley as soon as practicable, and from 
these stations it will be possible to com- 
fortably cover the entire county with daily 
deliveries and collections. About 800 miles 
of road are now traversed daily by carriers, 
and very shortly every road in the county 
will have the service, Carroll county farm- 
ers who have. been unable to subscribe to 
ddily papers because they have not had 
time or opportunity to drive the long dis- 
tances to the postoffice each day, now have 
the morning paper in their box, a few yards 
away from the house, and are reading it as 
soon as people in Baltimore. 


CANADA. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Ont—Feb. opened 
with excessively cold weather and occa- 
sionally, a blizzard making trains behind 
time. It has been so cold that many peo- 
ple have had all they could do to keep a 
supply of wood in’ plenty to keep their 
houses warm. The Tilsonburg, Lake Erie 
and Pacific railroad company aré buying 
ties, telegraph poles, fencing, etc, to extend 
their road on from Tilsonburg to Ingersoll 
in the.spring. Apples are rotting badly in 
cellars. Farms are now changing hands 
and good prices are being paid for good 
land. Even some poor farms are selling at 
a good figure. The.government works on 
the harbor at this place have shut down for 
the winter and. will resume work again 
March 1, if weather is. favorable and frost 
and ice out of the way. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Vegetable Growing on Long Island—In 
a report of the committee on vegetables to 
the eastern N Y hort society, C. L. Allen, 
chairman, said that last year was the worst 
in the history of Vegetable growing on Long 
Island, and yet the results in many lines 
were the best. This was due to improved 
methods. There was only_half a crop of 











cabbage from seed, but those who puddled 
their plants in setting never had better re- 
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sults. Of three farmers, each of whom 
grows several acres of cabbages for seed, 95 
per cent of their heads brought $10 -per 
100 in the market in early Feb. One far- 
mer with five acres of cauliflower netted 1400 
after paying hired help and for fertilizer. 
The most money in growing vegetables is 
in growing good ones. One grower sold 2 
bbls of cauliflower a week to a N Y grocer 
at 3 per bbl, while lots of cauliflower in 
market brought only 50c. This dealer is 
also glad to pay 20 per 1000 ears for sweet 
corn picked in the morning and delivered 
at his store before 10 o’clock. 


Additional Grange Notes. 


OHIO. 


Columbian of Richland Co held its in- 
stallation of officers Jan 6. Master T. E. 
Dunshee gave an interesting talk on the 
grange, its present, past and future pos- 
sibilities, showing to the public the neces- 
sity of the farmer uniting with an organ- 
ization that is beneficial both in education 
and finance. An excellent literary program 
was rendered, among which a paper on 
How to spend winter evenings to the best 
advantage. Among the papers for Jan 20 
was one, Aside from Washington and Lin- 
coln, what president has contributed most 
to the prosperity of the people? Feb 3 was 
public day. An excellent address was given 
by Rev Mr Pollock on The destruction of 
our birds. It was appreciated by all and 
followed by a resolution, That as an order 
we protect ourselves against promiscuous 
hunting and destruction of game on our 
farms. A lecture by Dr Le Barre on 
Dietetics was handled in an able manner. 





The grange throughout Richland Co has- 


agitated the reduction of salaries of county 
officials. Our representative has introduced 
a bill into the legislature which will bring 
it before the people at the next election. 
As a benefit for the grange, we have decid- 
ed to give a series of public meetings, think- 
ing these will promote the public interest 
in our order. At the beginning of the new 
year, Columbian grange seemed to have 
taken on renewed life and : tivity and we 
prophesy that this will be one of the most 
prosperous years. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At New Haven, potatoes 60@80c p bu, 
white onions 75@90c, red and yellow 65@ 
75c, turnips 40@50c, spinach 60@75c, beets 
60@75c, parsnips 75c, corn 42@45c, oats 33@ 
35c, bran $17@18 p ton, cottonseed meal 25@ 
26, middlings 18@19, hay 14@17, clover 14@ 
15, rye straw 15@16. Fresh eggs 26@28c p 
dz, chickens 11@i3c-d--w, turkeys 14@léc, 
ducks 14c. Cabbages 5@7 p 100, apples 2 50 
@3 p bbl, celery 1 25@1 50.p-dz bchs, squash 
14c p lb, squabs 3 p dz. 

At Norwich, cabbage $4 p 100, celery 1 25 
Corn 47c p-du, oats 35c,:-pota- 
toes 50@55c,. onions 40c,- turnips 35c,. beans 
1 65, Baldwin apples 1.. Bran 18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19, hay 14@15, rye straw 13, beef 8@ 
8% p lb d w,-hogs 6c, lambs 8%c, veal calves 
6c 1 w, chickens 14c d w, turkeys 18c, ducks 
12¢. 

At Bridgeport, bran $18@19 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 25@26, middlings 19@20,*hay 17 
@19, rye straw 16@17. Veal 11@12c p lb dw, 
hogs 54%@6%éc, fresh eggs 22@238c p dz, fowls 
12@14c p.lb-d w, broilers 20@25c,. turkeys 
13@15c, ducks 12@13c. Cabbage 6@8 p 100, 
apples 2@3 50 p bbl, lettuce 35@75ic p. dz, cel- 
ery-75c@1 25 p dz .bchs. Corn 48@45c p bu, 
oats 34@38c, potatoes 60@65c; white onions 
75@90c, red and yellow 55@75c, turnips 30@ 
35c, walnuts 75@90c, carrots 35@50c, parsnips 
60@75c. 

At Waterbury, corn 44c p bu, oats 35c, 
carrots 50c, turnips 25@40c, beets 40c, navy 
beans. $2@2 25, pea 1.50, white onions T5c, 
red and yellow 60@65c, potatoes 60@65c. 
Bran 18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, mid- 
diings 19@20, hay 15@18, clover 14@16, rye 
straw 14: Beef 4@5 p~100 lbs *l w, yeal 
calves 5@6, sheep 2°50@5, milch cows 25@55 
each. Fresh eggs 25c p dz, live chickens 
12¢ p 1b, turkeys 12c, fowls 10c, ducks 10c. 











Farmers must turn their attention to the 
best methods of conserving moisture if we 
are to have more drouths like the one of 
the past summer. If you can’t irrigate, do 
the next best thing, make the most of the 
moisture you do get. ‘Subsoil plowing: will 
help materially in all cases.—[L. W. Gris- 
wold, Madison Co, N Y. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 
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At New York, trade is only fair and ad- 
vices from the interior indicate that offer- 
ings of poor quality goods are a drawback 
to the market... Foreign market generally 
quiet. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 13@14c p 
lb, prime 10@I2%c, medium 8@9e, camiaak 
5@7e, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 3@5c, Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, «* 124%@14c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9e, common 5@7c, crop of 
*98 5@8c, olds 2@6c, German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

Advices from Yuba Co, Cal, are to the 
effect that all of the hop crop has been dis- 
posed of and acreage for next season will 
remain unchanged, 

Data from Lewis Co, Wash, inform us 
that nearly all hops are sold in that section, 
Demand poor, price 54%@7c. Acreage next 
year may be reduced. ; 

During the week ending Feb 3 106 bales 
hops were shipped from Cobleskill, N Y. 
Total.shipments for Jan, ’00 1390 bales; Jan, 
°99, 968 bales. 


In some of the trade centers it is esti- 
mated that a large part of the California 
hop crop has passed out of growers’ hands, 
and that the stock still held in other grow- 
ing sections is not proportionately large. 

FRANKLIN Co—Some new yards*in the 
vicinity of Malone. Winter very open. 
Some growers think that many hop fields 
al badly damaged by winter kill.— 





A Treatise on Hops—Mr Herbert Myrick, 
editor of the American Agriculturist, may 
be complimented upon having written the 
most complete work on the hop plant yet 
attempted. He may fairly be said to ex- 
haust his subject in all its ramifications, 
while his literary style and mode of pre- 
senting facts are sufficiently attractive to 
interest people who happen to be outside 
the charmed pale of the brewing and hop- 
growing industries. Our notice of this ad- 
mirable work would be incomplete if we 


. omitted to refer to the excellent illustra- 


tions which appear at frequent intervals in 
the text. There are 150 of them in all, many 
of which are -half-tone blocks. In conclu- 
sion, we can but say that this work on the 
hop, which, although written by an Ameri- 
can, is broadly comprehensive and in no 
sense local, should speedily find a place on 
the shelves of every brewer’s library.— 
{Country Brewers’ Gazette, London. 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced eal 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
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EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
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52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Utilizing a Muck Swamp. 


E. C. BIRGE, 
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My advice to one owning a muck swamp 
which he-wishes to use for fertilizing pur- 
poses would be first to send a fair average 
sample to his experiment station for analy- 
sis and advice. If the report is encourag- 
ing, the next step would be to drain off as 
much water as possible. Muck swamps are 
generally drowned in water. 

It is not advisable to cart green muck 
very far. If instead of carting from our 
five-acre muck swamp, so many green loads 
down to the barn to compost with manure, 
had spread it on the field where the com- 
post was subsequently applied, and had 
carted up the manure and sprinkled it on 
top of the muck, much labor would have 
been saved and fust as much ripening would 
have been given to all the material by its 
exposure lying upon the field, as it could get 
in the compost. In another case where we 
composted green muck drawn from the 
swamp and manure drawn from the stable 
on the field midway between the two points 
and near where it was to be applied later, 
it is doubtful if the trouble of piling and 
turning paid. It were better, as in the 
previous case, to have spread both together 
on the land as carted, and to have left the 


decomposition to be carried on by the 
weather. 
It is doubtful if it will pay the dairy 


farmer to dump muck upon the upland 
to be partially dried and pulverized that 
he may afterward cart it half a mile to 
compost with manure. It may be a profit- 
able practice for greenhouse work, and, 
perhaps, for the truck grower, but other 
methods are better for the dairyman. But 
when good swamp muck can be so dried on 
the upland that a 40 or 50-bu load is not 
too heavy for the team, any farmer can 
well afford to haul it two or three miles 
ani perhaps further, to be used when fur- 
ther dried as an absorbent in the stable 
to take up liquid manure. 

If the farmer wishes to increase the bulk 
of his manure pile, as he certainly should, 
let him use plenty of absorbents and keep 
the manure away from detrimental action 
of the weather. Add light composting ma- 


BUSINESS ‘NOTICES. 

In Another Column will be found the 
advertisement of A. W. Straub & Co, whose 
Quaker city grinding mills have for many 
years been favorably known to the public. 
The manufacturers offer to send their mills 
on trial anywhere; and our readers will do 
well to send for their new catalog B if they 
are in need of a mill. 





Kendall's Spavin Cure—Cripple Creek, 
Col, July 16, 1897. Dr B. J. Kendall Co. 
Dear Sirs: Have cured with your Ken- 
dall’s spavin cure a very severe case of 
spavin on both legs of a valuable horse 
two years ago and have used it for other 
sores, etc, om horses and in every case 
found it to do the work effectually. Please 
send me your horse book by return mail. As 
I keep several horses I find it most valu- 
able. Your medicine is here in stock at all 
times. I ineclose you stamp for the book. 
Yours truly, Charles Hascall. 


The Advertisement of the Hartman 


manufacturing company of Ellwood City, 
Pa, appears elsewhere in this issue. It gives 
@ very correct cut of their famous steel 
rod picket fence, in combination with or- 
nmamental steel gate. This is an excellent 
lawn fence and has the advantage of being 
unobtrusive, rather adding to than detract- 
ing from the natural beauty of the enclos- 
ure. It will be found of equa! value in en- 
closing such public grounds as_ school 
yards, court squares, cemeteries, parks, etc. 
It is strong and durable and will twice 
outlast the ordinary wood picket fence, and 
costs no more. Park and county commis- 
sioners, school trustees and other public 
officials as well as private citizens will find 
it to their interest to look into the quality 
and merits of this fence. Write these people 
for catalog either at Box 10, Ellwood City, 
Pa, or Room 61, 309 Broadway, New York. 








terials that will rot, as much as he wishes, 
but do not let him cart very much dirt into 
the barnyard. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Rations for Work Horses—<According to 
Prof Henry the work horses should be sup- 
plied with 2 lbs of food daily to each 100 Ibs 
of live weight. Of this, 10 to 18 Ibs, accord- 
ing to the severity of the labor, should be 
grain in some form. The heavy feed should 
come at night when the animal has plenty 
of time for masticating and digesting his 
food. 








Watch the Floor—The appearance of the 
floor is often sufficiemt indication of the 
condition of the flock. A hard-caked floor 
or one in filthy condition is ahmost sure to 
indicate an unprofitable flock, but when the 
floor is covered with two or three inches 
of fine dust, above which are three or four 
inches of chaff or straw, the flock is likely 
to be busy and productive. 


Pansies for Early Blooming should be 
sowed in FPeb in the house, if you have no 
plants carried over from last fall. Young 
plants will give some good blooms this 
spring and then be in splendid shape for a 
fine display in the fall When the young 
seedlings get three pairs of leaves they 
should be pricked out into boxes or flats 4 
in deep and kept growing in a cool rdom, 


An Old Grain—N.B.: Spelt is a kind of 
grain usually -considered a variety of 
wheat. It is about half way between wheat 
ard barley. It is not a new crop, as it was 
cultivated by the ancient Egyptians and 
has beer given some attention since. It 
does not seem to be much in favor, as either 
barley or wheat is more profitable and 
easier raised. 





Foot Rot in Sheep—The following rem- 
edy is suggested: Boil 2 Ibs of arsenic, 2 
lbs of common soda in 1 gallon of water 
fer half an hour. To this solution add 5 
gallons of water and place in a long trough 
so that the depth of the solution is about 
the same as the depth of the hoof. Scrape 
off the loose portions of the hoof and make 
the sheep walk through the trough. Re- 
peat once a fortnight until a cure is effect- 
ed. Two or three treatments are usually 
sufficient. 





Most of our farmers who fatten veal 
calves, let them suck until five or six weeks 
old. A few farmers make this a business 
the year around, buying most of the young 
calves from their neighbors. The calves 
are not generally allowed as much milk as 
they would take the first week, but after- 
ward can have all they will suck readily.— 
[N. W. Jefts, Middlesex Co, Mass. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Werd. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


scribers will find this department one of the most 
ote m the paper. At a very amall cost ome can ad- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds 
a ¥ _and vegetabl. es, help or situations wanted. in fact. 
—e to sell or y 
e address must be ‘counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each in . Or a number, counts as ome word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 
Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the Sens week. Advertisements of 
“PARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the or rate of 
sixty cents per Ime each insertion, to go another 








DP 
wi pdveatiouments will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ieeable as a large one. 
‘farmers’ i> ~ el advertising is 
only five cents, a word each insertion 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








LIVE STOCK. 


20 Au- 


. _ Oxsant ewes in lamb to my imported ram, 
boars. 


shotes: a few choice registere ee ee 
WM eM LE, ——— Montgomery C 
F ll _want t he best ear labels on earth. (samples free), 
s F. H. JAC KSON & CO, Winchester, Ky. 
Eat STERED Holstein calves for sale. WATSON & 
MORGAN, New Mitford, Pa. 
HESTER Collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 
dolph, 














swine, 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EAT bergain! 25 thoroughbred White 





doll , ee 

Olar eac ur ¢ 

free. PIKE POULTRY FARM, Groton, N Y. — 
er shells for poultry, $2. 3. EM- 


5 Ibs crushed o 
BROODER CO,Hall’s Corners, N Y. 


PIRE STAT 
Ww 54 Wya 3. Sitting, $1; hundred, sans ROUND. 
tO POUL ¥ YARDS, Cairo, N 


Sy ee Piyanoath Rocks and White WW sgutots. Stock and 
sale. Prize winners at Boston and. New 
free. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water- 








Y on woigeutar 
ville, 


GGS—send for circular; 7 lez ading, varieties prize poul- 
try. ©. B. HUFF, Delaware, JS. 


Wy Ate Holland turkeys, pair %. H. STALEY, Car- 
lisle, N Y- 











SEEDS AND FRUITS. 


Steuben, eatest yielder on Poral New 


entury Earli 
pocket We. Ca talog” free. 


SRD potatoes, 
—, ands 


Ib a y oats 
HILER BItOS, Prattsburg, N 
ear and plum, I0c 


dr Wy budded 
to G. C. SFO OLESALE NURS- 


mRies Dansville, N ¥, for et pp catalog. Secure varie- 
ties mow, pay in spring. 


SECOND | crop seed potato headquarters; best on earth. 





Noh 








m’s early new strawberry; 50 other gg kinds, 

Catalog free. JOHN W. HALL, Marion 8 
SEE EDO Clover, Simothy, Tass seeds, seed _grain, seed 
tatoes at olesale pices 3 farmers. Catalog free. 


SLEGEL, Ty I Pa. 





pez seed potatoes, Bovee, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
- A varieties. Por price and circular, address S. M. 
POTTER, Holland Patent, N Y. 





guaranteed; mew Sout rt Red nryere 
OW Mo penis lb W. J. CLARK, New ¥ - ampten, N Y. 





HELP WANTED. 


W setzn- Experienced or inexperienced girls 
ny hand trimming on men’s and citidren’s straw 


for sew- 








— 4 work is paid for by the piece — i. equal to 

feed. of board for two weeks “hile is guaran- 
For full particufars, quiere. apuly to HE FILES CO, 
tmherst, Mass, mentioning paper. 

WANTED. April Ist, man and wife om small farm. 
Man help milk a Cm al farm work, wife assist 

housework; board with em over wages moderate; re 

erences. WM SEWARD CLA K; Tarrytown, N Y. 
ed pag oy farmer and salesman, over 

with to assist locally; also special man. 
AMERICAN SILO. * RED CO, Buffalo, N Y. 





ARMER Married man, good plowman, able to handle 
ife to care for milk and board extra man. 
WENDEL ANDREAS, Hackensack, N J. 


MoM: ARRIED couple wanted. Farm work. H. 
Pinelawn, L I. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





se HMIDT, 





W ANTED Competent, Sorunes desires position as man- 
ager on _ stoc dairy farm; can furnish best of 
refevenses. Address B., ock Box . 562, Painesville, Olzio. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Ww B $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
(a -AW our oultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, t 18, Parsons, Kan. 


DOGS. 





LOOD hounds for sale, the English Redbone trailers 
and Cuban dogs. Address I. A. JONES, Circleville,O. 





OGS for sale of all k Pigeons and hares; 6 cents 
for eatalog. LA LANDIS” 5 te 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


(OLLIE puppies. J. K, BOYCE, Summitville, N Y. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D? AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and ponl- 
Bolicited. 326 





Ss 2 oe Correspondence 
ALVES mg butter, eggs, etc, sold by FE. C. 
BARN ’ 289 Washington St; N ¥. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








APLE sugar makers! Ef you need any supplies, send 
M to-day oor our free catalog Cpoetnins all modern and 











improves igness, inctv best evaporator 
ket. RANITE ATE EV. POR ‘ATO co, Box Lt, 
, Be, N Y. 
carriage or ep en wrench and oiler, all in one, sent pre- 
Pad fer Send for catalog. A ents wanted, 
HOLMAN SUPPLY CO, 6 Stafford uffalo, N ¥. 
Bim.‘ of pleat, save timber and cash. Strongest frame 
a —_-R~. 4 for stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, 
Wi ict T ler’s poems, ings out; silk and gold; illns- 
a ted $1.00 postpaid.” W T.’ BECKER, Schenec- 
tady, N Y. 





APLE sugar and_ syrup_direct from maker. Order 
now for March delivery. WILL RICE, Chaffee, N Y. 


AGIC lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphfa, Pa. 








ARBED wire fence builder, two dollars. 
V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan Lake, Fla. 


Will Use It Again. 


Mr. A. G. Aldridge of Fishers, N. Y., in 
letter just received says, “I am very well 
pleased with results from my advertisement 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 
Agriculturist. Will want to use it again next 
season.’ 


Circular. 








Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Worms—wW. E. P. (LI) has a horse which 
is troubled with worms. Boil teacupful flax- 
seed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
% pail of bran and make a mash. Give 
mash once a day with. one of the following 
powders in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz and ni- 
trate of potassium 4 oz. Divide this into 24 
doses. Repeat if necessary. Feed good hay 
and oats and always water before feeding. 





Colic—C. M. F. had a horse which was af- 
fected with severe pain, would turn 
head around to the side, lie down and roll. 
This continued for thirty-two hours, then 
the animal died. The treatment in such a 
case is to give 2 oz each tincture of opium 
and spirits nitrous ether at a dose, every 
hour, in a pint of cold water, until three 
doses are taken. If this does not relieve 
the animal give 1 dr each powdered opium 
and camphor at a dose, in gruel, every two 
hours. 

Constipation—F. J. (N Y) has a pug dog 
that is troubled with constipation. This 
derangement is the result of a weakened 
state of the nerves of the intestines. Give 
the dog % dr of powdered jalap at a 
dose. After this operates, give a dessert- 
spoonful of cod liver oil at a dose three 
times a day after meals. Feed the dog oat- 
meal well boiled and mixed with a little 
milk, morning and night, and vegetable 
soup with a piece of the boiled beef from 
the soup at noon. Continue this until the 
dog gets into a healthy condition. 





Worms—J. J. S. (Pa) has lost a number 
of lambs. When well grown they take 
diarrhea and several have died. This 
trouble is caused by worms in the intes- 
tines. When the trouble makes its ap- 
pearance, each lamb should get % oz dose 
of fluid extract spigelia and senna three 
times a day until purged. This will, in 
the majority of cases, remove the worms. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Arthur G. Aldridge, Fishers, Ontario Co, N Y. 
Illustrated circular and price list of seed po- 
tatoes. 

Baker Bros, Ft Worth, Tex. Circulars of 
Eagle, the great Texas ever-bearing plum, and 
the new evergreen, Rosedale hybrid. 

W. W. Barnard & Co, 161 E Kinzie street, 








Chicago. Illustrated catalog of flower, veg- 
etable and field seeds, hardy shrubs, fruits 
and ornamental trees, garden tools, etc. 

F. Barteldes & Co, Lawrence, Kan. De- 


scriptive catalog and price list of garden, 


flower and field seeds, nursery stock, bird 
food, etc. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass. A 
very complete catalog of vegetable, flower and 
garden seeds, bulbs and nursery stock. 

Currie Bros, Milwaukee, Wis. An illustrated 
horticultural guide. A full line of vegetable 
and flower seeds, bulbs and shrubs and gar- 
den implements of all kinds. 

Cyphers Incubator Co, 323 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 34 Merchants’ row, Boston. A 32- 
page illustrated circular of incubators, brood- 
ers and poultry appliances. 

Davis Cream Separator Co, Chicago. An il- 
lustrated catalog of separators and other dairy 
supplies. 

J. M. Edwards & Son, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Catalog and price list of hardy fruits, orna- 
mental shrubs, etc. 

Geo Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill. A very com- 
plete and fully illustrated catalog of the fa- 
mous Victor incubators and brooders. 

D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich. A very 
complete and beautifully illustrated catalog of 
vegetable and flower seeds, garden and farm 


tools, etc. 
German nurseries, Beatrice, Neb. Catalog 
Illus- 


and price list of nursery stock. 
Goulds Mfg Co, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
trated catalog of spray pumps, nozzles, etc. 
L. L. May & Co, St Paul, Minn. A very 
complete and finely illustrated catalog of veg- 
etable, farm ‘and flower seeds, plants, bulbs 


and implements. 
Duane H. Nash, Millington, N J. Illustrated 


catalog of the famous Acme harrow, clod 
crusher and_leveler. Revised price list. 
Rogers Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. Con- 


densed price list of nursery stock. A supple- 
ment to Orchard Improvement. ; 

Schlegel & Fottler, Boston, Mass. ° A very 
complete and illustrated catalog of seeds, bulbs 
and fertilizers. 

Geo A. Sweet Nursery Co, Dansville, N Y. 
A“hew spring catalog of this firm’s complete 
nursery stock. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct. Cata- 
log garden and flower seeds and small fruits. 

West Michigan Nurseries, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Handsomely illustrated with half-tones 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


of large and small fruit orchards. All kinds 
of lawn shrubs. 

W. T. Falconer Mfg Co, Jamestown, N Y. 
Illustrated catalog of the new C. Von Culin 
incubator, root cutters, poultry feeders, etc. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N Y. Catalog of 
grapes, the Chautauqua gooseberry and other 
fruit trees and plants. 

Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa. Farm 
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and garden manual of yegetables, farm and 
flower seeds, tools, plants and live stock. 

Griffith & Turner Co, Baltimore, Md. Cat- 
alog of seeds, bulbs and plants, nursery stock, 
farm and garden tools and implements. 

Wiley & Co, Cayuga, N Y. Catalog of nurs- 
ery stock. The Sultan and Climax plums, new 
sapenere plums of Burbank’s creation, are 
isted. 
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=e me, Splint or Curb wi uce the sell- 
ing price of any horse 50 per cent. You might just 
as well get full value for your horse. Cure him with 





Bony and unnatural enlargements, also all forms 
of Lameness yield readily to this remedy. It is cer- 
tain and sure in its effects and cures without a 
blemish as it does not blister. 

Opdyke, Ml., Dec. 17, 1897. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed fina stamp for your Treatise on the 
Horse. I can truly recommend your Kendall’s Spavin Cure, 
for I have used it for several years on Spavins, — and 
Lameness, it has alwa iven good satisfaction, I am never 
without a bottleon band, Use my name if desired, 
JAS, C. MOORE, 
It works thousands of cures annually. Endorse- 
ments like the above are a guarantee of merit. 
Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for family use 
ithasnoequal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” the 


ik free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT._ | 














Severest trials and tests on chronic cases—on sores and 
skin diseases on horses, cows, and domestic animals 
that were declared incurable; on scratches, mud fever, 
and galls on horses; on mange on dog, hoof root on 
cow, etc. 


Veterinary Pixine 


proved the one successful remedy. Absolutely the most 
marvelously effective healing ointment made. It is a 
stimulating, penetrating and soothing remedy of un- 
failing properties. The most scientific and positive cure 
ever produced. Costs nothing if it fails. Money re- 
funded—that’s our faith—our absolute guarantee that 
it will not fail. 


PRICE 2 oz. box B50. } At Druggists’ and Dealers 
1-2 lb box 50c. or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 











ORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota. Author of “ Public 
School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 
| “The Study of Breeds,” “ Soiling Crops and the 

0 Rad 


The Frowing of forage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is likely to become more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to seatruly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because the 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may he plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 





This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifically 
accurate, the book is intensely practical. 

Each chapter is a Comprehensive Treatise, alone worth 


the price of the book. 

Chapter a Crops. Chapter II—Indian Corn or 
Maize. Chapter III—Sorghum. Chapter IV—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V—Plants of the Clover 
Family. Chapter VI—Leguminous Plants other than 
Clover. Chapter VII—RKape and Cabbage. Chapter 
VIilI—The Common Cereals. Chapter IX—Millet. Chap- 
ter X—Root Crops. Chapter XI—Miscellaneous Plants. 
Chapter XII—Succession in Forage Crops. Chapter XIII 
—Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 


With Full-page Original Illustrations. 
Size of book, 54, x8 inches, or 12mo; large, clear, new 
type, printed on nice paper. substantially bound in cloth 

and boards, handsomely illuminated; about pages. 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world 


Published b 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, uette Building, 
New York. hicago, Ill. 
For sale by the trade everywhere. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH OND YEAR AGO, 

















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 
PO® | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ..... see. BS) .72%4] 3244] 36 | 234,) "27 
New York......-- 76%} 81 | .40%4) 4444) .29% ae 
i etnaxentd =e 424 3%) 32h re 
Toledo......+++-. J <T3Yg) 3444) 36%) « 
Bt Louis ....... «| .7 7449] 31 | 3440) 24%] 28% 
Minneapolis..... rt 71 | 30 | 33 | 23%) .29% 
Liverpool........ 8544} 8434) 49 | .51 — _ 








At Chicago, the wheat market, although 
a quiet affair as a whole, has shown rather 
more life and at times positive firmness. 
The chief factors in shaping prices were the 
uncertainty regarding crop conditions 
in the winter wheat territory, and cable ad- 
vices suggestive of reasons for strength. 
Reports from Argentina, which is now 
ready to dispose of her surplus from the 
crop harvested a month ago, are conflicting. 

Some of these intimate increased offerings 
for European account; others that the 
plague conditions still prevail, intimating 
that exports may be restricted. This, how- 
ever, should have little permanent influence 
because a delay in the exports will not les- 
sen the available supply in that country. 
French idvices hinted at positive damage 
to the winter wheat crop, but this is not a 
foregone conclusion and operators are slow 
to give it full credence. Advices from In- 
dia speak of a decreased acreage, and it is 
said that Australian f-rmers will, during 
the next year, grow less wheat and more 
wool, owing to high prices for the latter. 

Conditions in the winter wheat territory 
of the middle states and southwest can 
only be partially known, owing to the frost 
period. Yet there is much comment on the 
absence of adequate snow protection. The 
opinion is expressed that extremes in thaw- 
ing and freezing, during the next four 
weeks, may have an influence on crop yield. 
The movement of wheat in the northwest 
is fairly liberal and there is a moderate 
eash demand on domestic milling and export 
account. May wheat at one time sold up 
to 691%4c p bu, but owing to profit-taking the 
market reacted to 68c, with No 1 northern 
In store or Feb delivery close to 66%c. 

In corn the sentiment, as a whole, has 
been favorable to slightly higher prices, 
May working up to figures around 34c p 
bu, later receding a trifle: No 2 in: store 
31%@32%c. Cash demand has been liberal, 
this helping the situation, and ‘exports 
large, showing the favor in which our corn 
is held abroad. In the heavy corn states 
there is little pressure to sell, yet receipts 
at western primary points are liberal and 
offerings ample. 

The oats market has ruled nearly steady, 
May holding close to 23%c p bu; July ic 
discount, this on the supposition that the 
month named may see plenty of new oats 
from the crop of 1900, although it is never 
wise to depend on such possibility. The 
speculative market is uninteresting, ship- 
ping demand fair, exports restricted. 

Little can be said of rye, this minor ce- 
real attracting meager attention. Receipts 
and demand light, export movement insig- 
nificant, prices fairly steady at 51%c p bu 
for No 2 in store and 52@58c in shipping 
order. 

Barley without important chanze, under- 
tone one of general steadiness, recent prices 
obtainable without difficulty. Some in- 
quiry noted for shipment to the east, but 
export clearances restricted. Screenings 
31@32c p bu, feed barley 33@35c, malting 
grades 36@45c, according to quality and 
appearance. ° 

Grass seeds without particular anima- 
tion, offerings of timothy fully ample for 
the demand, contract prime nominally $2 50 
@2 55 p ctl. Clover seed quiet, country lots 
by sample 5@8 25 p ctl for poor to choice; 
March prime nominally 8 50, Hungarian 
65@75ce p ctl, millet 80c@1, German millet 
90c@1 10; buckwheat 1 10@1 15. 

At New York, wheat steady on report of 
possible crop damage abroad and at home. 
Prices scored a fractional advance. No 2 
red winter quotable around 76%c p bu. 
Flour slow sale with little doing; standard 
brands showing a range of from $3 95@4 05; 
rye flour fairly firm at 3 35@3 60 p bbl 
Buckwheat slow at 52%@54c p bu, buck- 
wheat flour quiet at 2@2 10 p 100 Ibs. Corn 
fairly active, with No 2 in store about 404c 
Pp bu. Oats steady, No 2 mixed 294@29%4c p 


bu in store. Clover seed 6@9 50 p ctl for 
common to prime; timothy 2 60@3 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





KATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 





Hogs 


Sheep 








Chicago, # 100 lbs .. 
i. eee 





Buffalo... ...+.00 +++ 65} 4.65 
Kansas City ........-. 20} 4.00 
Pittsburg ........-.-- .75| 4.60 





At Chicagy, the market for beef cattle 
has been ruling somewhat dull, with prices 
inclined to sag from the recent high level. 
Receipts are liberal, farmers turning off 
a good many cattle which have been on feed 
all winter. Arrivals include a good many 
really choice beeves and competitive bid- 
ding has lacked special luster. The export 
trade has been somewhat restricted owing 
partly to the fact that shippers experienced 
difficulty in securing vessel accommoda- 
tions from Atlantic ports. The general 
level of prices is a little lower, transac- 
tions largely at $6 downward to 4 50, and 
it requires an especially attractive bunch 
of steers to command better than the out- 
side named, 

In the cheaper grades of cattle, relatively 
more strength has prevailed, although 
butchers’ stock has declined 15@25c in the 
past two weeks. A fair demand exists for 
feeding cattle and there are liberal ship- 
ments of such to the country. Desirable 
milch cows and springers are readily sal- 
able at good prices. 


Fancy beef steers, $6 25G@6 30 Canners, $2 25@ 300 
Good to extra, 5504620 Feeders. selected. 4 35@ 485 
Common to fair, 420@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 00@ 4 50 
‘Texas steers, 3 A + 75 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 3254465 Calves. veal, 5 25@ 800 
Fair to good cows, 8 250440 Milch cowe, each, 25 00@50 00 


Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 440 

Hog packers have fought the advance 
which carried prices to a 5c level, and the 
market for swine has not been as active as 
hoped. The liberal arrivals, however, have 
met fairly quick disposition, sales largely 
at $5 05 downward to 4 75. 

The high prices in the sheep pens have 
brought in large numbers of sheep and 
lambs, giving buyers the advantage. They 
secured slight concessions, yet the demand 
was so broad that fair. recoveries took 
place, the market ruling active and gen- 
erally firm at the best prices of the year. 
Poor fo common sheep $3 40@4 25, fair to 
extra 4 50@5 70, yearlings 5 50@6, common 
to fcy lambs 5 50@7. 

At New York, cattle market weak, prices 
sagging somewhat, ordinary to prime na- 
tive steers quotable $4 65@5 60, dry cows 
and bulls 2 20@4 25, veal calves weak, 6@ 
814c. Hogs steady at 5 25@5 40. Sheep ar- 
rivals light and prices steady, while lambs 
show considerable weakness. Common to 
choice sheep 4 50@5 80, good to choice lambs 
6 75@7 55, dressed lambs 9@10%c. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market was slow 
Monday of this week, with 105 cars on 


sale. Heavy grades easy and lower. 
Extra, 1450 to 1690 Ibs, $5 75@5 9 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 54@4 50 
Good, 1200 to 1900 Ibs, +5 29@530 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 ((\@4 75 
Common, 760 to 900 a 8 Bologna cows, phd, 8 1500 
Rough, half fat, 83 SO F'sh cows & springers,20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 475 Veal calves, 6 10@S8 25 

Swine easy and fairlysteady Monday, with 
45 double deck cars to be disposed of. Heavy 
$5 10@5 15, mediums 5 15@5 20, yorkers 5 05, 
pigs 4 90@5. Sheep market strong and the 
arrivals liberal Monday, when 20 cars ar- 
rived. Choice to good butchers’ weights 5@ 
5 75, lambs slow) 6@7. Calves fairly active 
at 6@8. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market was slow. 


Arrivals were liberal, amounting to 175 cars 
Monday of this week. Good shipping steers 
quotable at $4 25@5 60, stockers and feed- 
ers in fair demand at 3 50@4 40. The hog 
market heavy, with 100 cars to be disposed 
of Monday of this week. Yorkers 5 10@5 15, 
medium and heavy droves 15, common pigs 
5. Sheep firm but quiet, Monday’s supply 
80 cars. Good choice mixed lots and weth- 
ers 4 25@5 50. choice yearlings 6@6 25. 
Lambs rather dull at 5 50@5 75. Veal calves 
lower at 5 50@7 75. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, a moderate demand has pre- 


vailed and horses of desirable quality 
scored a slight advance in price. Market 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


lacked special activity, however. Current 

quotations are herewith giveh. 
Express and heavy draft,............ $60@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,............+...-.60@110 
Carriage teams..........c.seeeseceeres @200 
BOI. cac cccccvesccce 6080 sone sete sense 60@125 
SD PAOD nce cccncdcccdunseecescses D200 
General purpose, .........- eeeecee cscs -3O0@ 65 

GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers iy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 

At New York, market steady, especially 
for fruit of fine quality. York Imperials 
$3@3 75 p bbl, Spy 2@2 75, Spitz 2 50@4, 
Ben Davis and Winesap 2 50@3 50, Bald- 
wins 2 50@3 75, Greenings 2 50@4. 

Beans. 


At New York, somewhat unsettled.. The 
export business has been comparatively 
quiet. Supply plentiful. Choice marrow 
$2 20@2 25 p bu, medium 2@2 15, state and 
Mich pea 2 12%@2 15, red kidney ch 2 25 
@2 274%, common 2@2 20, yellow eye 2 30@ 
2 35, Cal lima 3 50, green peas 1 25@1 32%. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, quiet and generally weak. 
Exporters hesitate to pay over 6%c for 
prime evap’d apples. Fancy evap’d ap- 
ples 8@84ec p Ib, fair to ch 6@7%e, sun- 
dried 44%@5'%c, chops 1 25@1 50 p 100 lbs, 
cores and skins 1@115. Evap’d raspber- 
ries 13@13%c p lb, blackberries 6%4c, huckle- 
berries 14@lic, cherries 15@16c, 


Eggs. 

At New York, condition of market is un- 
settled, supply liberal. Nearby fcy 17@18c 
p dz, state and Pa prime, loss off 15%c, 
western 154%c, southern 14%@l5c, western 
and southern at mark 14%@l5c, poor to 
good 12@15c, fcy refrig 11@12c, limed 10@11c. 

At Boston, recent drop in prices has 
caused consumptive demand to increase, 
and although arrivals are liberal, market 
is fairly steady. Nearby fcy 20c p dz, east- 
ern ch 17@18c, fair to good 15@l16c, Vt and 
N H 17@18c, western 16@16%c, southern 
154%@l6c, refrigerator stock 9@llic. 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, the demand for ammoni-— 
ates and nitrate of soda continues. Supply 
is moderate, prices firm. The following 
prices refer to full cargoes, and buyers in 
the interior taking small quantities of one 
ton or more will be obliged to pay some- 
thing of an advance. Ground bone $22@27 
p ton, kainit 8 45@8 95, muriate of potash 80 
per cent 1 78@1 90 p 100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 
1 67% @2 02%, spent boneblack 15@16 p ton, 
dried blood 2 15@2 30 p 100 Ibs, tankage 2 10 
@2 25, sulphate of ammonia 2 95@3, S C 
rock phosphate 6 p ton, do Ashley River 
4 25@5 p 2400 Ibs. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice cranberries continue 
very firm, strawberries irregular, citrus 
fruits rather quiet. Cape cranberries $8 50 
@9 50 p bbl, early black 7 50@8 50, Jersey 
7 50@8 25, strawberries 25@60c p qt. Fla or- 
anges, fcy 3 50@4 50 p bx, tangerines 5@10, 
Cal navels, ch 2 40@3 50, fcy 3 50@4, seed- 


lings 2@2 50. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and slightly lower. 
Bran $16 35@19 50 p ton, middlings 17@19 50, 
rye feed 17, red dog 17 50@19, linseed meal 
26 75, cottonseed meal 25 60, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 95@97c, grits 95 
@97c, coarse corn meal 78@80c, chops 80@ 
82%6c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market generally firm un- 
der moderate supply. Prime timothy 85@ 
87%c p 100 lbs, No 1 77144@82%4c, No 2 72% 
@75c, clover mixed 75@77%4c, salt 40@42'éc. 
Rye straw 65@75c, oat 45@50c. 

Onions. 


At New York, quality and price irregular, 
fairly free supply, first-class stock steady. 
Orange Co white $1 25@2 p bag, yellow 
1@1 25, red 75c@1 25, eastern white 1 75@ 
2 $5 p bbl, yellow 1 25@1 75, red 1@1 37, state 
and western white 1 75@2 25, yellow 1 25@ 
140, red 112@1 25. Bermuda 1 70@1 80 p 
cra, Havana 1 70@1 75. 


At Boston, market quiet under ample 








supplies, very irregular in quality. Western 
Mass 40@50c p bu, native yellow $1 25@1 50 
p bbl. 

: Potatoes. 


An initial shipment of 15,000 bbls potatoes 
has been made by N Y dealers for account 
of the English troops in South Africa. The 
potatoes were mostly Maine stock, and fur- 
ther business is anticipated. 

At New York, steady under moderate sup- 
ply. Occasional sales a trifle higher than 
quotations. Long Island $1 50@2 p bbl, state 
and western prime 1 62@1 90 p 180 lbs, Jer- 
sey 1 25@1 65 p bbl, Maine Hebron 1 75@2, 
Fla 2 50@4, Bermuda 3 50@6. Sweets 2 25@ 
3 25. 

At Boston, trade is quiet, with an under- 
tone of firmness. Aroostook Green Moun- 
tains 68@70c pebu, Hebrons 67@68c, Dakota 
red 60c, York state round white 60c, long 
57@58c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, fancy fowls, chickens and 
turkeys firm. Many lots contain mixed 
stock and are dull. Trade generally quiet. 
Dréssed turkeys, fcy 12@12%c p Ib, broilers 
18@22c, fcy Phila chickens 15@l16c, state and 
Pa prime 10@12c, western 10@l1lic, fowls 10 
@lic, Phila capons, fcy 16@17c, western 10 
@lic, ducks 10@12c, geese 8%@10c, squabs 
$2@3 p dz. Live fowls 11%c, chickens 10c, 
turkeys 10c, ducks 50@90c p pair, geese 1@ 
1 75, pigeons 25@30c. 

At Boston, supply liberal, but prices 
fairly well sustained and trade has been 
in a healthy condition. Northern and east- 
ern fowls, fcy 12@13c p Ib, fair 8@10c, ch 
chickens 15@17c, fair 10@13c® ducks 10@12c, 
geese 11@12c, western turkeys 10%@12%c, 
chickens 10@1lic, fowls 10@llc, capons 12@ 
i4c, ducks 8@12c, geese 8@10c. Live fowls 
11C i2c, chickens 9@10c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, squash, cabbage and other 
winter vegetables fairly steady. Brussels 
sprouts 4@12c p qt, Cal celery 25@7ic p dz 
behs, state fcy 40@60c, cabbage $3@8 p 100, 
fcy lettuce 3@4 p bskt, fair 1@2 50, Cal peas 
1 50@2 p case, Fla string beans 1@3 p cra, 
Norfolk spinach 50c@i 25 p cra, Fla toma- 
toes 1 50@2 p carrier® turnips 60@80c p bbl. 


Wool. 


The market has continued firm for one- 
quarter bloods and lower grades; but fine 
wools are very quiet and generally un- 
changed. The situation is much as outlined 
in our columns a week ago. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEw YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 65 
@1 85 p bbl, white onions 1 50@2, red and 
yellow 1@1 50, turnips 60@75c, apples 2@ 
3 50, cranberries 6 50@8, squash 1@1 50, cab- 
bage 3@8 p 100, beans 1 85@2 20 p bu, barley 
55@56c, buckwheat 52@54c, corn 40@42c, oats 
30@32c, rye 56@58c, bran 17@18 50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 25@26, middlings 17@20, hay 
firm, 12@17, rye straw 8@10 50. Milch cows 
30@50c each, vealcalves6@7cp Ib, hogs 4 80@ 
5 25, fresh eggs 24@25c, celery 7 50@9 50 p 
100 bchs. 

at Buffalo, timothy hay $13 50@14 p ton, 
rye straw 8@9, oats 32@35c. Fresh eggs 14@ 
15¢e p dz, turkeys 12%@13c p lb d w, capons 
14@14%c, chickens 10@10%c, fowls 9144@10c, 
hogs 5 75@6 50, veals 9@10c. Potatoes 45@ 
522 p bu, onions 40@60 , cabbage 16@23 p 
ton, beans 2 25@2 50 p bu, apples 3@3 50 p 
bbl. Honey 15@16c p lb, maple sugar 9@ 
10c. hops 12%4@13%4c. 


At Syracuse, buckwheat $1 05 p 100 Ibs, 
barley 45c p bu, rye 55c, oats 35¢, corn 48c, 
bran 17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, mid- 
dlings 18, hay 11@14, rye straw 8@12. 
Fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p Ib, 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 10@11c, pork 6 25@7 
p 100 lbs d.w, apples 90c@1 25 p bu, poatoes 
42@55c, turnips 20@40c, parsnips 50c, onions 
,25@35c, beans 1 75@2 25, cabbage 3@5 p 100. 


At Watertown, fresh eggs 20@2ic p dz, 
beans $2@2 25 p bu; onions 50c, potatoes 50c, 
turnips 40c, apples 75c@1 25, celery 10@12c 
P bch, beets 40@50c, cabbage 2@2%c p Ib. 
Steers 4%@5c 1 w, veals 6@6%4c, lambs 5c, 
fowls 7@8c, chickens 8c, turkeys 10c, pork 
450@5 d w. Oats 30@32c p bu, rye 55c, corn 
40c, hay 11@14 p ton, oat straw 7@8. 


THE LATEST 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The situation in butter circles has been 
quite sensitive and on the whole more fa- 
vorable to producers. The severe break 
noted in these columns a few weeks ago 
was followed by a steadier tone, which 
eventually developed into a positive price 
recovery of 1@2c p ib. At the low level 
of a fortnight ago receipts fell off at such 
distributing points as Chicago, N Y and 
Boston, and current consumptive require- 
ments held the surplus within small pro- 
portions. At this juncture a little specula- 
tive demand appeared which, with the good 
home consumption and a moderate export 
inquiry, resulted in the hardening indicat- 
ed. The improvement affected all mer- 
chantable grades of creameries, while dairy 
and roll butter have sold fairly well when 
desirable in quality, 

The bogus butter factories are turning 
out a tremendous amount of oleo these 
days. Official figures show that during Jan, 
the first Ill district, which includes the Chi- 
cago factories, used revenue stamps on 
4,283,722 Ibs oleo, compared with 3,628,397 Ibs 
one year ago. Licenses to retail oleo were 
issued to 107 persons last month against 
89 a year ago. Stamp tax- was paid on 
209,153 Ibs filled cheese in Jan, against 297,- 
011 Ibs one year earlier. 

New York State—At Watertown, ch 
dairy 23@24c, fair 21@22c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
prints 2644c, dairy 21@22%4c.—At Albany, 
tubs 26@28c, prints 28@29c dairy 24@25%c.— 
At Syracuse, prints 27c, tubs 26c, dairy 23 
@24c. 

At New York, fancy lots in moderate 
supply and nearly all descriptions of fair to 
good stock are steady. Creamery western 
extra -26c, firsts 25@25%c, seconds 23%@ 
244%4c, state extra 25%@26c, firsts 24144@25c, 
thirds to seconds 21@24c, June fcy 23@23%4c, 
prime 211424@22c, state dairy prime 22@23c, 
western imt cmy extra 22@238c, firsts 19@ 
20c, ch rolls 18@18%c, renovated 18@22c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 2@ 
26c, state cmy 21@22c, dairy 16@i7c.—At Co- 
lumbus, tubs 26c, prints 27c, dairy 17c. 

At Boston, both fancy and under grades 
in fair supply and steady demand. Some 
extra choice lots bringing 27c. Vt andNH 
emy extra 26%c, northern N Y 261%, west- 
ern 26%c, firsts 24@25%c, June extra 24@ 
244%c, firsts 22@23c, N Y dairy extra 23@ 
23l6c, Vt 24@24léc, firsts 22c, imt cmy 20@ 
2ic, ladles 19@20c, renovated 20@22c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The old-time firmness continues in the 
cheese market, and middle February finds 
the price as high as any yet touched. In- 
terior stocks in the dairy districts of N Y, 
northern N E, O, Wis, etc, are firmly held 
and at the big distributing centers, espe- 
cially Chicago and N Y, cold storage stocks 
are steadily decreasing,and considered good 
property. Winter-made goods are rather 
slow sale, interest centering in Sept and 
Oct cheese. Standard shapes of full creams 
are easily salable at 12c and better in a 
wholesale way, and smaller lots from store 
command i13c at all the big northern mar- 
kets. Low grades of cheese, including skims, 
are in moderate favor. Our exports, small 
at best, are made up in considerable part 
of skims, and this does not add to the good 
name of the product. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fcy 12@13c, 
dairy made 10@1lic.—At Albany, cheddars 
12@13c, flats 114%4.@12%c.—At Syracuse, 11%@ 
12c. 

At New York, state fcy fall made 12%@ 
13%4c, ch 124%@12%c, fair to prime 114%@12c, 
common 10@1I1c, light skims 104%@10%c, part 
9% @10c, full 4@5c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prime flats 12%c, 
twins 13%c, Young America 13%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars 15c, Ohio flats 13@14c. 

At Boston, market continues firm under 
only moderate supplies. New York extra 
12%@138c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, Vt 
extra 12144@12%c, firsts 11@12c, sage 13@1314c, 
western twins 12@12%4c, Ohio flats 114%@12c. 








May the year be a prosperous one for 
American Agriculturist. I have been a con- 
stant reader of it for the last four years 
and to my mind it is the best all-round 
farmers’ paper that I have ever seen, and 
I don’t see how any wide-awake farmer can 
do without it.—[T. A. Harpending, Living- 
ston Co, Ohio. 
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WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
toes remove eighty pounds of 
‘‘actual’’ Potash from the soil. One 
thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 8% ‘‘actual’’ Potash will supply 
just the amount needed. If there is a 
deficiency of Potash, there will be a 
falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable books telling 
about composition, use and value of fertil- 
izers for various crops. They are sent free, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





















































































It Puts 
Money in Your Pocket 


In the feeding yard it will make the 
steers grow and put on flesh of fancy- 
price quality. 

In the sheep pen it will make fine 
mutton and more wool. 

In the pig pen it will make the little 
fellows grow into heavy-weights and 
put on the right kind of fat. . 

In the stable it will keep both driv- 
ing and work horses in good form, 
and free from sweat and colic. 





Guaranteed 
8.23 per cent. Protein and 
3 per cent. Fat. 








We will send you Feeding for Flesh 
FREE, if you will send your name to, 
Science Department, 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, 








-—Purer, Richer and More 
Healthful Milk. 
Keep your cows in perfect health and con- 
dition by using 


NUTRIOTONE 


the perfect nutritive and restorative tonic. 
It aids digestion, promotes assi or, 
makes the ration go ee ae the 
blood and improves the q ty and in- 
creases the flow of milk. need 
ust such a tonic. 
n’t cheat your . 
own pocket-book 
by denying it to 
them. utrioe 
tone prevents 
arget, swelled 
Cae feverand 
dairy diseases, 
Itis especially desirae 
ee ee calfor 


Book Stock. Fee ad 
free on requests one 
W. D. Carpenter Co. 90-94 Franklin St. Chicago. 
Address all communications to 
Eastern Office, Dept.cge Syracuse,N. Y. , 
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In a Nutshell. 


The first note of praise for Secretary 
Hay’s success in securing an amendment 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty so that we 
might have an exclusively American canal 
across the isthmus, gave way to a different 
tune in ultra-patriotic circles when it was 
realized that by the proposed arrangement 
the canal must remain neutral. The canal 
must be fortified, was the cry. But Pres- 
ident McKinley is said to regard the neu- 
tralization scheme as completely obviat- 
ing the necessity for any fortifications, for 
by the terms of that arrangement each 
maritime power will pledge itself to use its 
army and navy, if need be, to preserve the 
absolute neutrality of the canal, and for- 
tifications would be unnecessary. To for- 
tify the canal would mean the annexation 
of a good part of Central America. Great 
Britain keeps the Suez canal neutral at all 
times, through controlling Egypt. The real 
worry over the canal project, if any there 
be, is lest congress may hastily appropri- 
ate a vast sum without awaiting the very 
essential report of the commission just sent 
down to the isthmus to investigate routes. 
Opposition to the Hay-Pauncefotetreaty for 
a neutral canal is vociferous in New York 
and Chicago, and Congressman Hepburn of 
Iowa, the chairman of the committee hav- 
ing the Nicaragua canal bill in charge, 
came out strongly for a fortified canal. 








The fundamental question of the relation 
of our new dependencies to the government, 
one of the greatest constitutional problems 
ever brought before congress, is involved 
in the Porto Rican tariff bill, which is before 
the house this week. Its decision will mark 
an epoch in our history. President McKin- 
ley’s plan for free trade with Porto Rico, 
had it prevailed, would have postponed this 
crisis until after the national campaign. 





An inside view of the steel business is 
looked for in connection with the suit 
which H. C. Frick brings against Andrew 
Carnegie for $21,000,000, asserted to be due 
for his one-sixth interest in the Carnegie 
steel company, and for coke furnished by 
the Frick coke company. Mr Carnegie’s for- 
mer partners, to whom he sold out his in- 
terest a few months ago, claim that this 
transaction was unfair t> them. 





Kentucky’s two governors, Taylor and 
Beckham, continued last week to fulfill 
their respective functions, pending the 


peace negotiations of, the two leaders of the 
parties, and the republican legislature held 
sessions at London as first planned. The 
democrats made their headquarters at 
Louisville, the two branches of the legisla- 
ture securing a quorum. Gov Taylor de- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Rape, 25c a Ton—Greatest food on earth 
for sheep, cattle and swine. Salzer’s cat- 
alog tells also about Million Dollar pota- 
to, and is mailed you with 10 farm seed 
samples for 10c postage. John A. Salzer 
Seed Co, La Crosse, Wis. 











The Difference between using Post’s Im- 
proved Eureka sap spouts, and the home- 
wnade kind is that in the former case you 
secure all the sap from “your maple trees. 
They more than pay for themselves in a 
season’s use. Samples of two sizes will be 
sent on receipt of five cents, or the cata- 
log that tells all about them will be mailed 
free on request. For particulars, etc, ad- 
dress C. C. Stelle, 81 Fifth ave, Brooklyn, 
N Y, mentioning this paper. 





Letters like the following are the most 


gratifying testimony to the satisfaction 
that the Success anti-clog weeder gives to 
its users: “This is the third year we have 
used the Success anti-clog weeder. We used 
it for corn, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, 
ete, with wonderful results. We had a good 
two-horse cultivator at the time we bought 
the Success weeder, and we have not used 
the cultivator since, as one small horse 
and the weeder will do more and better 
work than two teams and cultivators. The 
teams, of course, can be used for other 
work, which means a big saving. Yours 
truly, J. E. Gray & Son, Youngstown, 
O.” The advertisement of this popular 


implement will be found on another page. 
Our readers can obtain catalog and par- 
— free by addressing the manufac- 
urers. : 


cided on Saturday not to’sign the peace ne- 
gotiations, nor to abdicate, but to summon 
the legislature to Frankfort. 





The senate having ratified the interna- 
tional arbitration treaty drawn at The Hague 
conference, it becomes the duty of the pres- 
ident of the United States to name four 
worthy representatives: of this nation for 
the permanent board of arbitration created 
by the treaty, these persons to hold office 
for six years. 





The expenses of the New York state gov- 
ernment in 1880 were $9,232,541; in 1899 they 
were $22,031,674. And now the governor 
wants $60,000,000 for the canals.——A good 
roads convention at Albany, N Y, repre- 
senting the boards of supervisors through- 
out the state, asked the legislature to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 for road improvement 
during the coming year and indorsed the 
employment of convict labor on the roads. 





The first governor-general of the Philip- 
Pines undoubtedly will be Judge William 
H. Taft of Cincinnati, whom President Mc- 
Kinley has taken from the United States 
circuit court to be the head of the com- 
mission which is to sail for the Philippines 
in a few weeks to establish a civil govern- 
ment there. The members of the original 
Philippine commission having resigned, the 
president is making up a new one. Judge 
Taft is 42 years old, a son of the late Al- 
phonso Taft, who was attorney-general of 
the United States under President Grant 
and minister to Austria. The vacancy in 
the circuit court is filled by the appoint- 
ment of Judge Henry F. Severens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The decision to establish 
civil government in the far-away archipel- 
ago arises from the belief that the con- 
flict there is virtually over and the ques- 
tion of our right or title to its control was 
settled by the treaty of Paris. The anti- 
imperialists, still opposing, hold that Spain 
was not master of the islands and that the 
treaty could not and did not place the re- 
bellious Filipinos under the authority of 
the United States. 





A significant step is that taken by the 
state of Virginia in placing the negro re- 
formatory association on the same footing 
as the®prison association of the common- 
wealth, conferring constabulary powers on 
the officers, who are negroes, and granting 
financial aid. 


The proposed department of commerce 
and industry, to be represented in the fed- 
eral cabinet, is outlined in a bill introduced 
by Senator Nelson. The branches of com- 
merce and industry to come under its su- 
pervision as the measure is drawn, are 
transportation, mining, fisheries, manufac- 
turing, the life-saving service, steamboat 
inspection service, bureau of navigation, de- 
partment of labor, patent office, bureau of 
foreign commerce, and the treasury bu- 
reau of statistics; the last two to be con- 
solidated in a single bureau. The salary of 
the secretary is placed at $8000, of the as- 
sistant secretary $4000. 








Backed by an overwhelming vote of both 
parties, the British government can prose- 
cute its war conscious of the virtually 
unanimous support of the nation, colonies 
and all. The vote on the liberal amend- 
ment to the speech from the throne stood 
352 to 139, many liberals siding with the 
tories. Further testimony of public feel- 
ing was provided in York, which district, 
doubtful at the last previous election, chose 
a unionist (tory) for parliament by a land- 
slide majority. 





A verdict in the celebrated Molineux 
case was reached by the jury in New York 
city Saturday after a conference of 7% 
hours, namely, murder in the first degree, 
the sentence to be pronounced the follow- 
ing Friday. The trial has cost the state of 
New York over $200,000, and in all probability 
the case is not ended yet. Roland B. Mol- 
ineux,son of Gen Edward L. Molineux, a re- 
spected veteran of the civil war, is thus 
convicted of having sent a bottle of poison- 
ous liquid in December, 1898, to Harry Cor- 
nish, who took part of it for bromo seltzer 
and was made ill thereby, a Mrs Katharine 
Adams also partaking of it with fatal re- 
sults. The package containing the liquid, 
one of whose ingredients was cyanide of 
mercury, was sent by mail, and handwrit- 
ing experts testified in the case. Molineux 
was twice discharged and rearrested since 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


his first arrest in February, 1899. The de- 
fendant has spent the most of the past year 
in the Tombs. He has a wife. The fact 
that the case closed with the prosecution, 
no defense being made, makes it all the 
more remarkable. 





On the eve almost of the anti-trust con- 
ference at Chicago, the Standard oil com- 
pany had the effrontry to declare a 20 per 
cent dividend on its stock, making 53 per 
cent in dividends paid within 13 months. The 
dividends for 1898 amounted to 30 per cent, 
for 1897 33 per cent and for 1896 31 per cent. 
From 1891 to 1895 inclusive the stock paid 
12 per cent.per annum. The trust’s recent 
advance of three cents a gallon in the price 
of oil means $27,000,000 a year in additional 
profits. The Standard oil company is a New 
Jersey corporation with a capital of $100,- 
000,000. The recent dividend looks as 
though the great monopoly knew that its 
days were numbered and had decided to rob 
the public as much as possible while it 
could. 





Uncle Sam is setting out in earnest to 
make the most of the great forest areas of 
the country. Not only is the division of 
forestry ready to instruct farmers and own- 
ers of timber lands how to timber wisely 
and profitably, but it will commence soon se- 
curing revenue for the national treasury 
by cutting and selling timber from the na- 
tional reserves. This work will begin soon 
in Black Hills reserve in South Dakota: 
then will come the Big Horn reserve in 
Wyoming, the Priest river reserve in Idaho 
and the Olympic and Mt Rainier reserves 
in Washington. Investigations will be 
made in the spring of the Redwood belt in 
California and the Red Fir forest of Wash- 
ington. Applications to the division for 
assistance in the management of wood- 
lands have been received from parties own- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 acres, as follows: Kansas 
38 applications, Oklahoma 19, Nebraska 12, 
North Dakota 9, Iowa 6, Indiana 5, Texas 
5, Minnesota 4, Colorado 3, Washington 3, 
South Dakota 2, California 2, Illinois 2, 
New York 2, Ohio 1, Missouri 1, Delaware 1. 





A complete change, so it is said at Wash- 
ington, has taken place in the way our im- 
migration laws are enforced, within the 
past three months. In the fall we were wel- 
coming able-bodied workingmen against 
whom no charges of pauperism or unlawful 
contract could be proved; to-day, it is as- 
serted, we are engaged in turning back men 
against whom there is no proof, and deport- 
ing them on suspicion. The motive for the 
change is supposed to be fear of the labor 
vote. 
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Tell or Write Your Troubles. 


Dr. Greene, the world’s most suc- 4 
> cessful specialist, the discoverer of the 4 
renowned Dr. Greene’s Nervura, offers 4 
free consultation and advice to all. 
. Such consultation can be secured by 
Personal call upon the doctor at his 4 
> office, 35 W. 14th Street, New York City, 4 
> or by letter through the mail. No phy- 4 
> sician in the world has made such a 4 
record of curing disease as Dr. Greene, ¢ 
> and the advice of this eminent special- ¢ 
> ist is at the free disposal of every ailing 
> man or woman. haustion, debility, ¢ 
> nervous prostration and all chronic 4 
> complaints A to Dr. Greene’s a? 
> rience and skill. His advice has proved 

> to many thousands the_ beginning of 4 
> hope, and his many wonderful curative ¢ 
> remedies the means of a certain cure. 4 
> Dr. Greene will help you, and you 4 
> should tell or write your troubles con- 4 
> fidentially to him without Seer. To 4 
> know what to do to be cured is the ¢ 
> most essential thing to the sick. Dr.4 
> Greene is rendering a great service to 4 
> mankind in making it easy for every 4 
> one who néeds advice to secure free of 4 
> charge the benefit of his experience ¢ 
a and skill. 4 
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GENTLEMAN'S COUNTRY SEAT OR FARM 


FOR SALE On line of Pennsylvania R. R.. near New 

« Brunswick, N. J., 85 acres. Finely situ- 
ated; very healthy; will sell ata bargain, on easy terms 
to prompt ae: For particulars address W. 
H. C. HIGGINS, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


FOR SALE. ae eat yt rovements,central, 


ly located, city of Rochester. Price g! Address Mrs. 
omas H. Eddy, Barnard’s Crossing,Monroe Co, N.Y. 





House and barn. 





Fee SAL E—A well improved farm within 3 miles of 
Demopolis, Ala. Address Joe Nisbet, Demoypolis, Ala. 











A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ORE than fifty hours had gone by 
since Alice had taken shelter in the 
old barn, and she realized that un- 
less help came soon she must die of 

either disease or starvation, or both. She 
was not afraid to die. That is, the mere 
transition from this life to another had no 
terrors for her. While she had faith in the 
existence of another life her faith was pure, 
spontaneous, founded on the laws of na- 
ture and nature’s God, a faith vastly dif- 
ferent from that well-known exotic, pro- 
duced by the forcing house of doctrine and 
nurtured by the fear of future punishment. 
Hers had been a life for which she had no 
regrets, however free she had kept herself 
from doctrine, dogma and denominational- 
ism, and in laying down her burden she did 
not dread to step over the portals into an- 
other existence. But she did not wish to 
die. Life was so full of possibilities and 
probabilities for one so young. She wanted 
to live, for the world, for herself, and—she 
acknowledged it freely now,—for “him.” 

In the faintness following her unwonted 
exertion she actually thought herself dying, 
and wondered how long it would be before 
men came and found her body. What a 
loathsome thing she would then be. There 
would be an inquest, the papers would con- 
tain pathetic accounts of the death of a 
young teacher in an old barn in the Bank- 
shire hills, her friends would shed a few 
tears over her untimely death, she would 
be buried and forgotten. “Forgotten!” she 
exclaimed with a cry of pain. “Will he for- 
get me? Will he wander broken-hearted 
over the earth until his time comes, or will 
he find another and take her to his heart 
in my place? In my place!” writhing with 
excitement and jealousy at the thought. 
“Gracious Father, let me live to occupy my 
own place in his heart!”’ 

The evening of the third day had come 
when upon the sick girl’s ear fell the long- 
listened-for thud of horses’ feet and the 
roll of wheels on the road outside. She 
waited until the sounds were opposite where 
she lay, then sent up her feeble shout for 
help. “Tramp, tramp, tramp!” went the 
measured hoofbeats, the wagon rattled 
sharply down a little hill and the air again 
was still. Somehow, though she knew her 
call had net been heard, the mere thought 
that a fellow creature had been near her 
brought consolation. “Might it not be 
someone searching for. her?” 

With this pleasant thought she drifted 
off into a light slumber, from which she 
was aroused by a noise outside. A wagon 
was turning around in the barnyard. There 
was a confused murmur of men’s voices, 
and rays from a lantern were shooting 
through the cracks in the old door. The 
listener closed her eyes in rapturous silence. 
She had recognized one of the voices at 
least, and it pleased her to raise her lids 
only when’ John Prince was kneeling by her 
side exclaiming, “Thank God, my darling, 
I have found you alive!” She gave a wan 
little smile. “I knew you would come, 
John,” she said. 

“Pretty near a case of sunstroke,” the 
old doctor said, when he came that night 
to see Alice at the farmer’s house. “System 
all run down. Some mataria. A very vig- 
orous constitution or she would have died 
in that old barn. I think the worst is over. 
Follow my directions and take good care of 
her and she’ll be around in a few days.” 

Within a week the patient was removed 
to her old quarters at Mr Brown’s, where 
convalescence was rapid. It seemed like 
the good old times once more to sit on the 
wide porch and breathe the pure air, to 
drive with Mattie behind the staid old 
horse while strength was returning, to ride 
a little with Jimmy when she became 
stronger, and once in a while of an evening 
to give a shy greeting to John Prince when 
he came up from Wilson’s, where he had 
established himself in direct defiance to all 
previous resolutions. 

Teacher and engineer had been left alone 
together on several occasions, yet never, in 
the most delicate manner, had he referred 
to the tender words which had passed be- 
tween them on the night of the rescue. 
Knowing that he would not renew his suit 
with the chance of being again refused, she 
pressed her woman’s wit into the service 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


to enable her to declare herself without 
sacrificing one whit of maidenly dignity. 

One evening when old Towereuna was 
making his good-night bow to the depart- 
ing day the two stood looking across the 
serene bosom of the little lake. Alice said, 
“T haven’t had a row on the lake this sum- 
mer.” ‘Then come to-night,’ cried John 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it; I might catch 
cold, you know.” “I don’t think there 
would be any danger; it is quite warm and 
you can throw a shawl over your shoul- 
ders.” 

“If I thought it wouldn’t hurt me—” “I’m 
sure it won’t. Wait; I’li run and get your 
shawl.” 

He was gone in an instant, returning soon 
with the shawl, and Alice, demure, dignified 
Alice, half ashamed of the-first act of co- 
quetry in her life, strolled away to the lake, 
precisely as she had done nearly a year be- 
fore. Last year he had sought the oppor- 
tunity; this year the tables were turned, 
the opportunity was hers; but how use it 
to advantage she did not know, and she 
was painfully conscious of a high color and 
a rapidly beating heart when she took her 
place in the little boat. 

John Prince was in the best of spirits. 
He laughed, joked and told humorous sto- 
ries of college and railroad life, while he 
drove the light craft with swift strokes 
hither and thither, or allowed it to drift 
at willeamong the lily pads in the little 
coves along the shore. Alice was silent and 
nervous. That she smiled in apparent en- 
joyment of his conversation was enough for 
John, and he chatted on, serenely happy, 
until the boat floated into a little lily-stud- 
ded bay; then he, too, fell under the spell of 
silence. dropping his oars into the water as 
he recognized the lecality, crowded as it 
was with the painful reminiscences of a 
year ago. He glanced at his companion. 
Her face was concealed beneath the broad 
brim of the same hat she had worn on that 
other occasion, and the same white hand 
was stretched out to gather a nearby lily, 
with the same well-remembered pose. He 
watched her intently without a word while 
she pulled the blossom from its watery bed 
and touched it with a graceful gesture to 
her lips; then turning to him, while the. hot 
blushes chased each other over her lovely 
face, she laid the flower in his hand with 
the scarcely audible words, “You remember, 
John.” And John Prince remembered. 

One evening in August Mr Loomis, chair- 
man of the Silloway board of school trus- 
tees, received a call from Miss Duane. “‘I 
have come,” said the lady, “to tender my 
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resignation as teacher in your primary de- 
partment.” 

Mr Loomis leoked at her in consternation, 
“What's up?” he growled. “I have been 
offered a better situation.” 

“You have? Well, I guess we can pay as 
much as any of the schools around here.” 
“But I’m not going to teach.” 

“You ain’t, eh?” sarcastically. “May I 
ask you, then, what you are gotng to do?” 

“Certainly,” her color rising. “I am about 
to become a Princess.” 

“The d—l!” roared the chairman. “You 
ain’t been fool enough to go and engage 
yourself to one of those confounded foreign 
fellows that call themselves princes, have 
you?” “Hardly. I expect to become an 
American Princess.” 

Mr Loomis thrust his hands into his coat 
pockets and stared at her with an almost 
idiotic expression. Soon a light broke on 
his mind; he rushed over to where Alice 
was standing and shook both her hands, “I 
congratulate you!”’ he. cried. 

“Have I your consent?” she asked de~- 
murely. “‘My consent!” he shouted. “Ma- 
dam, the woman who wouldn’t marry John 
Prince if she got the chance would be a—a 
fool. Of course you have my consent.” 


One recently visited the thriving town of 
Silloway. It is much the same there, ex- 
cept that the town is every day growing 
larger and busier. Way was made to 
where the water plug stands opposite the 
schoolhouse. Engine 248 had been taking 
water, and the short, pudgy engineer, men- 
tioned in another chapter, was oiling her 
bearings. 

“What has become of the tall young fel- 
low who used to run this engine?” was ask- 
ed. “You mean ‘The Prince?” I thought 
everybody knowed that. ‘The Prince’ has 
got a better job. “Bout a year ago he was 
called to Boston and made superintendent 
of motive power; it’s a fine place, I tell 
you.’ 

“Does he ever come to Silloway?” “Well, 
yes, pretty often on business, and once in 
a while him and his wife come a-visitin’ to 
Loomis’s up here. He married the school- 
marm here, you know.” 

The primary department of the Silloway 
school was running smoothly, they said; 
there had been no changes since Miss Ross 
succeeded Miss Duane, and judging from 
a glimpse of the elderly and severely plain 
face looking from the schoolhouse window 
there is not much dangér from “matrimo- 
nial contemplations,” and it will probably 
be a long time ere the trustees are obliged 








Estey Organs furnish the" best music 
because of the way they stay in tune 
and because of the way they wear. 
The world’s greatest musicians 


have endorsed them” 
Send for Catalogue. 
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to write to a teachers’ agency: ‘““‘Wanted— 
A primary teacher.” 
{The End,] 
[A synopsis of A Primary Teacher up to 
that installment appeared in the issue of 
Feb 10.) 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 
11. HIDDEN MusiIcaL INSTRUMENTS—Some 
musicians on their way to a concert had to 
wait at a ferry where the crowd was great. 
*‘Look sharp,” called one, “or thiscrowd will 
do violence to our attire.” ‘“Fiddlededee!”’ 
cried James, ‘“‘they only mean to salute us.” 
“I shall be shorn of my whiskers if this 
continues,” returned Joe. “Tom! Tom!” 
they called, as they caught sight of a 
friend, “‘Tom Morgan, were you ever in 
such a crowd?” “Not since I was bugler 
in the Seventh-fifth,” he replied. ‘“‘Where 
are you playing now?” “Oh, I’m under a 
ban, Joe, everything has gone wrong. I’ve 
Ppawned almost everything but my pipe. 
Haven't earned a thing in a month till yes- 
terday. I played at a small concert, Ina, 
my landlady’s daughter, wishing me to ac- 
company her.” “Come with us,” said Joe, 
“our cornetist was sick with a cold at our 
last rehearsal, and if he is not on hand 
to-night, I think your clarion voice will 
amply fill the vacancy.” ‘“You’re a trump, 
Ettinger,” and Tom wrung his friend’s 
hand; “I hope my flag—E—O let up, can’t 
you,” as a heavy man came down on Tom’s 
toes; “that hurt. What was I saying? 
I hope my fiag is in the ascendant.” ‘“Fi- 
fe-fo-feum,” yawned Jim, “I’ve waited long 
enough to cast a net for shad.” Here the 
ferry opened, and the crowd surgedthrough, 
the merry Jim drumming “Nelly Was a 
Lady” on his friend’s shoulder.—[A. F. H., 
N Y. 





Snowshoes. 
F. H. SWEET. 





The snowshoe and toboggan might read- 
ily be called twins of the snow. The snow- 
shoe is the only contrivance ever invented 
to facilitate walking on soft snow, and 
probably never will be surpassed. It was 
formerly in universal use among the Amer- 
ican Indians, and the Esquimaux and Lap- 
landers still use the shoe to-day. Some of 
the tribes in Central Asia also employ it. 
Travelers have found the snowshoe all 
through the north of Europe and in Siberia 
and Tartary. 

The American shoe is made of a piece of 
light ash, about half an inch thick, bent to 
a long oval, and fastened closely with cat- 
gut where the two ends meet. A strip of flat 
wood is fitted across the frame about four 
inches from the large end, and other pieces 
about two feet from the ends, to give it 
spring and strength. The interior of the 
frame is woven with catgut, which allows 
the shoe to press on the snow without sink- 
ing. A hole about four inches square is left 
behind the center of the front cross-bar for 
the partial protrusion of the toes in lifting 
the heel. The center bears the weight of 
the body. The Indian shoe measures from 
two to six feet in length, and from 13 to 20 
inches in width; but for club races it has 
been reduced to the regulation measure- 
ment of not less than 10 inches in width, 
without limitation as to length. A short, 
broad shoe is preferable for the forest or 
long tramps on soft snow. The Indian’s shoe 
was always broad, adapted for the chase. 
Some of the tribes turned up the shoe at the 
toe. A member of the Montreal snowshoe 
club applied the shape of the pointed turned- 
up toe of the shoe used by the Sioux to that 
made and used by the Iroquois; and this 
modification is now the shoe in general use. 
Moccasins are worn on the feet, and by 
means of an ingenious tie, also introduced 
by the Montreal club, the snowshoes can 
be slipped on and off with greatest ease. 

To the accomplished snowshoer, walking 
isa delightful pastime: He tramps over fields 
and buried fences unmindful of drifts or ob- 
structions, In all Canadian cities there are 
numerous snowshoe clubs that take weekly 
tramps in costume. Races and sports are 
‘also carried on on these shoes. In the -west- 
ern parts of our own country the snowshoe 
is much used. It is said that the most ex- 
pert runner, “Snowshoe.Thompson,” once 


~made 1600 feet in 22 seconds, and he is also 
said to have jumped Into a snowdrift ffom 
,& hight of 180 feet. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Letter Club. 
Suggestions from Experience. 





PRAcTICAL Points—Let each circler ap- 


point some member of his own family, 
who having read previous letters will be 
qualified to act, to write in case of the ab- 
sense or illness of the circler. Let the 
package of circle letters be marked in one 
corner thus: “Send to [name of next on the 
list and address], if not called for in seven 
days.”” This may be an incentive for the 
members not to wait two or three weeks 
before getting mail, as many have done. 
Let each member be required to pay in ad- 
dition to other fines one cent per day for 
each day more than one week the letters 
are uncalled for in the office. Each mem- 
ber having the letters in his possession 
more than three days should be required to 
pay a fine of one cent per day. All fines to 
be sent personally to circle treasurer, who 
shall remit same every three months to na- 
tional treasurer, giving and receiving re- 
ceipts for same. It is unfair to ask the na- 
tional officers to defray themselves the nec- 
essary amount for postage, stationery, etc, 
for carrying on their correspondence. I 
propose that all fines be turned into na- 
tional treasury to help defray expenses, and 
the additional amount be secured By assess- 
ing the circlers. Inclose the letters, having 
first tied them securely together, in stout 
yellow wrapping paper, sealing or tying 


securely and putting name of sender as~- 


well as name of recipient on it. A prize 
for speedy round of the letters would be 
unfair to circles having members remote 
from the railroad, and not having free ac- 
cess to mails. But a prize for composition, 
new ideas, etc, would be of benefit to all. 
Many circlers are writing stories, a chapter 
by each member. Let them be submitted 
for prizes. Let the : ecretary send a copy 
of some specially interesting letter to the 
Editor in competition with other circles. 
[Mae C. Hodges. 





Two Rounps—Every member, beginning 
with the very first round, should send a pos- 
tal to the secretary on the same day that 
the letters are sent, giving the date of ar- 
rival and the date of sending them on. 
This would cost only a cent apiece each 
round. A fine of two cents a day should 
be imposed on all who keep the letters over 
two days, the money thus collected to be 
put in an envelope in the form of stamps, 
and taken out by the secretary each round 
to pay extra postage, or to be expended 
in any way the circle thinks best. In case 
a member is sick, some member of the fam- 
ily should state the reason and send the 
letters on. The time for telling age, weight, 
appearance, occupation, etc, in most of the 
circles is now past, and we must begin to 
think of the purpose for which we joined. 
“Instruction and amusement” was the orig- 
inal idea, so at least two rounds of letters 
should be going at once; more if the indi- 
vidual circles desire. The one for instruc- 
tion might take the form of a story, each 
member to write a chapter, of not more 
than a stated number of words, the story 
to be completed in one of two rounds. Or 
it might be literary work laid out by the 
secretary, like the learning of good quota- 
tions from a chosen author, each member 
to choose his own quotation. The “instruc- 
tion’”’ work should be directed by the sec- 
retary and could take a variety of forms. 
The amusement part needs no description, 
as nearly all the letters have followed that 
line so far. The two rounds should be num- 
bered or named differently.—[Mrs John. 





FROM EXPERIENCE—My own opinion, 
based on a little experience, is that the spe- 
cial circles will be more successful in the 
end, as all have a common interest, while 
those formed from people at random are 
more likely (especially among the young 
people) to be joined for the purpose of pri- 
vate correspondence. This detracts from 
the general circle letters, and as the vari- 
ous members one by one marry, the inter- 
est in the circle is lost, by part if not nearly 
all of the members. The most interesting 
letter in one circle of which I am a mem- 
ber was composed of personal experiences, 
amusing, or at least amusingly written. 
Personal remarks or conversation unless 
complimentary to others is not in good 
taste. It should be distinctly understood 


that all members shall write on both sides 
of the paper, as it takestwice as much room 
and weighs twice as much if written on 


only one side. It is'also a good plan not 
to use heavy paper. It is a great help to 
have something thought up while the let- 
ters are traveling, then when they come 
you are all ready. I find it pays. Anything 
you see, hear or think of that will be in- 
teresting will do. Sometimes a real] little 
thing will cause lots of interesting writ- 
ten conversation. If prizes are to be of- 
fered for best reports of circles, let compe- 
tition be open to all members, as the sec- 
retaries are not always the ablest writers. 
[Karex. 





Will Templer’s Poems. 


Right well the Editor recalls the pleas- 
ure with which seven years ago a musical 
and tender poem entitled The Rain upon 
the Roof was received from one of the 
liveliest of the contributors to our Table 
Talk. Will Templer was requested to coax 
his muse again, and the poems have been 
coming ever since, until the familiar hand- 
writing is as welcome a part of the Edi- 
tor’s mail as the poems are a delight to 
our readers. Many will be gratified ac- 
cordingly to learn that his poems to date 
have been printed in a substantial volume, 
entitled Some Rustic Rhymes. That hun- 
dreds of people have been waiting for this 
collection is prgved by the large advance 
sale to our readers by Will Templer per- 
sonally. Some Rustic Rhymes is now 
ready for delivery to all who want it at 
$1, postpaid, by the author, W. T. Becker, 
Schenectady, N Y. It is handsomely got- 
ten up, on heavy paper and strongly bound, 
with a fine portrait of the author for the 
frontispiece. The rugged strength of these 
poems, redolent of the soil and rich in hu- 
mor and pathos, can hardly fail to win a 
large audience, urban as well as rural. 


Be Careful. 


BE. W. 








Be careful what you work for, 
Choose well ere you begin it; 

For if you labor hard enough, 
You’re almost sure to win it. 


Be careful what you aim at; 
Naught comes of senseless clamor. 

Be sure you have the nail in sight 
Before you take the hammer. 


Be careful what you pray for; 
No good the Lord denieth 

To him who answers his own prayer 
So far as in him lieth. 





Life. 


MILDRED MCNEAL. 


[Reprinted by request from a former issue.] 


To rule myself— 

To hold the silver gateway of my lips 

Against the slightest word unworthy me; 

To keep that perfect purity of mind 

That thinks no evil, hoping all things good; 

To love all souls, unlovely though they 
seem, 

And give to each as it may show me need; 

To be all I have dreamed, and more—to be 

All that the Highest Wisdom planned for 


me; 
All these, and these alone, are perfect life. 





The Constitution—I hold that, in contem- 


plation of universal law and ofthe consti- 
tution, the union of these states is per- 
petual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all na- 
tional governments. It is safe to assert 
that no government proper ever had a pro- 
vision in its organic law for its own ter- 
mination, Continue to execute all the eéx- 
press provisions of our national constitu- 
tion, and the union will endure forever—it 
being impossible to destroy it except by 
some action not provided for in the instru- 
ment itself.—[Lincoln’s First Inaugural Ad- 
dress. 





Stermother Sidewalk has a harder heart 
than Mother Earth.—[E. W. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


‘Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 


drugeists refund the money if it fails to cure 
E.W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25¢.-{ Adv 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





SIX SOCIAL TABLERS, WHO NEVER SAW ONE ANOTHER 


Beginning at the left, these wide-awake T ablers are Ann X. Ray, Jay Bee, Brown Eyes, Wayside Blossom, Ernest and Allie. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Madam Chatterbox—Tablers, when I 
was mailing my last letter to you I thought 
to myself, ‘Well, this is my last letter, 
cause soon I’ll be someone else.” And true, 
I had forsaken the Table, but being home 
several times I found it a great pleasure to 
hunt up the back numbers of the paper 
and again read what the Tablers had to 
say. Many send their congratulations, and 
in return we send our thanks and assure 
you all that your best wishes are being real- 
ized by us, also that we are not in need 
of Miss Idal’s ‘“‘condolence.” (Ha, ha! The 
soldier smiled when he read that.) Never- 
theless, we appreciate her kindness. Yes, 
I have my little troubles still; for instance, 
I had poor success once frying a fish with- 
out its being scaled. But my new home is 
all right and if the Tablers wish I’ll write 
again and tell them a story or two of it. 
But please understand I do not wish to 
hold my old place at the Table, against 
the Tablers’ wishes. See? Say, girls, when 
you get married don’t harbor the foolish 
idea that you know it all, because when it 
comes to getting a good dinner some day 
you'll sadly wish your “ma” was there to 
just put on the finish.—[Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua. 





The Group—I send the photograph of a 


farmer’s boy who has graduated from the 
high school. He drove 4% miles to attend 
school for three terms of eight months 
each, missing 2% days in three years. He 
took first honor at graduation and is now 
away at school. At the close of the spring 
term he will be ready to enter college. He 
has worked at all kinds of work on farm, 
also two 1r.onths on the railroad. He can 
cook, bake pies and cookies as well as any 
girl, but does not part his hair in the center. 
This is sent by a friend of the owner of the 
photo. I will sign his name received at 
school.—[Allie. 


Perhaps, Miss Idal, that felldw _ finds 
something else amusing as well as the game 
of checkers. Eh? Two soldiers start to- 
gether for a fort. One, who travels 12 miles 
per day, after traveling nine days, turns 
back as far as the other has traveled dur- 
ing those nine days. He then turns and 
pursues his way toward the fort, where 
they both arrive 18 days from the time they 
set out. At what rate did the other travel? 
[Ernest. 

Why can’t some of our sunny Maryland 
girls write letters? I am 17 and live on 2 
large farm on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. Bonnie Scotland was the home of 
my parents before they were married. I 
send my picture, so that the Tablers may 
take a gl ce-at a Scotch lassie.—[Wayside 
Blossom. 

Won't all the Tablers agree with me that 
Cecil J, Gardner is a swell looking fellow? 
I enjoyed his letter so much, and I think 
he wrote a very sensible one. I noticed 
where someone in the old folks’ Table wel- 
comed Chatterbox to their table. Does that 
mean that she will leave us? I hope not. 
Do any of you girls like fancywork, and 
did you ever do any Battenberg doilies? It 
is the nicest work there is. I prefer it any 
time to dish-washing. We have a large 
lake where we have fine skating. and with 
a big. crowd of youtg folks on the ice and a 
big fire at each end of the lake, it is. great 
“sport. I think it is all right to wear birds 


and feathers on your hat. A pretty hat 
on a girl is what makes her look swell. I 
send my photo. Do you remember I wrote 
once before?—[Brown Eyes. 


I love to play checkers, and perhaps, Miss 
Idal, if you were to play a few times with 
me you would find the game more interest- 
ing; you wouldn’t have to beat every time. 
J. F. Taylor, what course are you taking 
with the Scranton schools? I am taking 
electrical engingering. If a man in walking 
around a right-angled, triangular lot, whose 
two smaller sides measure 25 ft and 38 ft, 
has gone 32% ft, how much farther has he 
to go to complete the distance around the 
lot?—[Ann X. Ray. 

You are right, Miss Questionbox, about 
the smoke rings. I have never smoked a 
cigar or used tobacco in my life, and I 
think a great deal more of a young man 
who does not smoke. I send my photo so 
the Tablers can see what another Indiana 
boy looks like.—[Jay Bee, Circle 54. 








MOO MG * » 


‘‘FOOTBALL ON THE BRAIN,’’ 
By Elwood Mcintyre. 





Football—I agree with Mont that foot- 
ball is a fine game, and for a good, all- 
round athletic training I do not think that 
a boy could indulge in anything superior 
to it. I play center in our high school 
eleven and this season we lost only one 
game out of nine, and that to our own 
alumni association. How many of the Ta- 
blers attend high schools that publish pa- 
pers? I will give you our school yell: 

H §, ralf rah! H §, rah, rah! 
Hurrah, rah, rah! Hurrah, rah, rah! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
Bully for A H 8! 
[A H §, 1900. 

June Bug, I agree with you about foot- 
ball.. I think a law ought to be passed to 
stop it.—[L. E. S., Drawer 4, Homer, Mich. 





A Tramp--Trude Day, I will tell you 
my experience as a tramp. I went north 
two years ago with my ticket and $75 
cash in my pocket. I stayed two months 
and found my pocketbook exhausted, and 
I over 1000 miles from home. I waited as 
long as I could, then I went and asked for 
work to get something to eat. Let me 
tell you, it hurt me terribly to have to ask 
for something to eat. But I fared fairly 
well, as I succeeded in eating about twice 
a day and I always worked for it. I 
hope never to be in such.a fix again: -So 
you can remember when you. are feeding 
a@ so-called tramp, who is well-dressed and 
clean, that perhaps he is one of the wor- 


‘ 





thy. Timothy Tucker, I will write next 
time about our western country, moun- 
tains, Salt lake, etc. Iowa Opal, won’t 
you please send me your address, as I am 
iniending to visit in Nebraska, Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Missouri during 1900, and may ac- 
cept your invitation to call on you?— 
[W ahsatch, 


Pole-Vaulting—Hoosier School Boy, our 


pole-vault record for the 1899 contest was 
9 ft; for 1898, 9 ft 5 in; 1897, 9 ft 2 in. What 
are yours? Tell more about your contests. 
I do not practice pole-vaulting myself, very 
much, but am quite interested. I must say 
that I never thought of “‘the sawyers’”’ be- 
ing girls, and can’t see yet that they look 


very different from a great many boys. I. 


am wishing that Summit, the little Mor- 
mon girl, would write as she promised and 
tell us about the Mormons. I think a foot- 
ball game is as bad as a prize fight.— 
[Fraulein. 

The address of Sweet Marie is Lock Box 
48, Swofford, Lewis Co, Wash. 

I am very fond of the boys, especially 
“dudish” looking ones.—[Miss Violet. 



















by selling Baker’s 

‘eas, see Sell $60 
worth fer Boys’ or 
Girls’ Bicycle; $65 
worth for ouths’ or 
Maidens’ Bicycle ; 
$70 worth for Ladies 
or Gents’ ben! ty 
or sell $15 worth for 
or Gents’ 


China Tea Set. 
Write for 
Catalogue, Ete. 
W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. R,) 
Springfield, Mass. 














Stick to It and Win. 


We do not advise you to change your business 
to succeed. Increase your unowiedine rather than 
become “a rolling stone,’’ and rise quickly to a 
high salaried position. We have 
sent thousands of young men and 
women to prosperity through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 
Mining and Civil Rogineeriag, Moral, 
- * 

leva. Art, pl ggg he 
Newspaper Work, English Bran: 
Stenography, Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing, - Low price; 
easy terme. Mention subjects inter- 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
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MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Br WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an “ordinary 
house cellar, woodshed or bars can mushrooms. 
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222 [26] 
Home Life. 
* The Past. 


Look back on time with kindly eyes, 
He doubtless did his best; 
How softly sinks his trembling sun 
In human nature’s west! 
[Emily Dickinson. 





A Girl’s Reading--l. 


LOUISE MALDON. 





Although most girls enjoy reading and 
earnestly desire a wider acquaintance with 
good books, they often seem to feel uncer- 
tain where to make a: beginning. There 
ean be little room for error if one begins 
to read along the lines suggested by one’s 
own tastes or present personal needs. There 
is Blaikie’s How to Get Strong ($1.75) for 
the girl who desires to improve her physi- 
eal condition, and Power Through Repose 
($1) by Annie Payson Call, and Technique 
of Rest (7ic) by Anna C. Brackett for her 
whose work leaves her nervous and over- 
weary. The girl who is interested in the 
subject of rational dress will be glad to 
read the book which Mrs Steele and Mrs 
Adams have given us, called Beauty of 
Form and Grace of Vesture ($1.75). Eliza- 
beth Glover in The Gentle Art of Pleasing 
($1) reveals to us the grace and dignity 
possessed by many of those social duties 
which so often seem a little tiresome, and 
shows us much of the meaning in Emer- 
son’s words, “A beautiful form is better 
than a beautiful face, a beautiful behavior 
is better than a beautiful form; it gives a 
higher pleasure than statues or pictures, 
it is the finest of the fine arts. 

Florence P. Holden’s book, Audiences, 
helps us to enjoy the best in all we see 
and hear, and we listen to orchestral music 
with new appreciation and sympathy after 
reading Sidney Lanier’s Music and Poetry 
($1.50). All who own or love domestic ani- 
mals will find both pleasure and profit in 
Olive Thorne Miller’s book, Our Home Pets 
($1.25). There is Mrs Lincoln’s Cook Book 
($2) for the girl who aspires to the “art of 
feeding people daintily,” which Ruskin sO 
highly commends, Mrs Holt’s From Attic 
to Cellar ($1) for the ~ »rplcxed housekeeper, 
and Text-Book of Nursing, by Clara 5. 
Weeks ($1.75) for her who is caring for 
someone who is ill. 

Five books especially valuable to girl 
readers are What Is Worth While, by Anna 
R. Brown (35c), Girls and Women, by Eliza 
Chester (75c), The Unquiet Sex, by Helen 
Watterson Moody ($1.25), Stray Thoughts 
for Girls, by Lucy Soulsby (60c), and Girls’ 
Faults and Ideals, by Rev J. R. Miller (35c). 

If you delight in the birds and trees, let 
John Burroughs share his. enjoyment of 
them with you. Begin with his Sharp 
Eyes (50c) or Signs and Seasons ($1.25), and 
when you have come to know him well you 
may wish to go on with Thoreau. 

Should traveling be your special pleasure, 
make the acquaintance of Charles Dudley 
Warner's In the Levant ($2), wander with 
Van Dyke by Little Rivers ($1.25), or go on 
A Woman’s Trip to Alaska with Mrs Collis 

2.50). 

— of the books which most girls read 
in their school days and to which they are 
always loyal, are Little * omen, by Louisa 
Aleott ($1.50), Katy Did series by Susan 
Coolidge ($6.25), Leslie Goldthwaite, by 
Mrs Whitney ($1.25), In Old Quinnebasset, 
by Sophie May ($1.25y, A Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ate, by L. T. Meade ($1), Melody, by Laura 
E. Richards (50c), and Polly Oliver’s Prob- 
lem, by Kate Douglas Wiggin ($1). Other 
books well known and loved are Patience, 
by Anna B. Warner ($1.25), Aunt Diana, by 
Rosa N. Carey (75c), We Two, by Edna 
Lyall (75c), A Rose of a Hundred Leaves, 
by Amelia Barr ($1), When a Man’s Single, 
by J. M. Barrie (75c), Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren ($1.25), Lorna 
Doone, by R. D. Blackmore (75c), and Pride 
and Prejudice (75c), by Jane Austen. 

The Anglomaniacs, by Mrs Burton Harri- 
son ($1.25), and The Van Bibber Papers, by 
Richard Harding Davis ($1), give us some 
charming glimpses of New York city and the 
social life there. Four delightful books which 
picture life in the south are A Kentucky 
Cardinal, by James Lane Allen ($1), A Lit- 
tle Sister to the Wilderness, by Lillian Bell 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


($1.25), Red Rock, by Thomas Nelson. Page 
($1.50), and Sonny, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart ($1). 

Among the good things in essay form 
which girls will enjoy are Emerson's Com- 
pensation and Self-Reliance (25c), Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies (75c), and Carlyle’s He- 
roes and Hero-Worship (75c). Some more 
recent ones are Nature and Culture, by 
Hamilton W. Mabie ($1.25), Friendship, by 
Hugh Black ($1.25), In a Fair Country, by 
Thomas W. Higginson, and In the Dozy 
Hours, by Agnes Repplier ($1.25). 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ($1.25), is full of 
wit and good humor, qualities which have 
also won friends for Jerome K. Jerome’s 
Three Men in a Boat (75c) and Coffee and 
Repartee by John Kendrick Bangs (50c). 
[These books can be ordered through the 
Orange Judd company at the prices quoted.] 





An Advertisement Party. 


MARIE IRISH, 





The invitations were written on paper 
such aS newspapers are printed on, cut in 
sheets 7x9 inches. Each was folded cross- 
wise, making a tiny four-page newspaper 
4%x7 inches. 

On the first page appeared: 

The Society Advertiser. 
Vol I. No I. 
Issued to 
(Name of guest.) 


On the third page was written: 


Coming! 
A Social Function!! 
An Advertisement Party 
under the auspices of 
the Misses Ellis, 
Wednesday Evening, Dec 6, 1899. 
You are invited. 


They were then folded again (crosswise) 
and placed in square white envelopes. 
“There!” said Nell, gleefully, as the last one 
was addressed, ‘“‘no one will resist so ‘fetch- 
ing’ an invitation. Our guests will come 
out of curiosity if for no other reason.”’ 

The following Wednesday Nell met the 
guests at the door, Nan conducted them to 
the dressing rooms, while Mrs Ellis and 
Helen received them in the parlors. The 
guests having been presented with pencils 
and booklets (made of three leaves of thin, 
white cardboard 3%x7 inches, tied with nar- 
row ribbon) were seated at small tables ar- 
ranged in the front and back parlors. 


Distributed among the various tables 
were 20 cards made by mounting 
pictures of well-known advertisements 
(cut from magazines) on heavy card- 


board. These were numbered and the first 
card of each booklet was numbered from 
one to 20. The guests were asked to write 
what each picture advertised, making the 
number of. the cards and the one in the 
booklet correspond—that is, writing No 19 
after No 10 in the list, and so on. 

When the guests had examined the cards 
at their table, the signal was given to 
change, and this was done until each one 
had seen all 20 advertisements and filled out 
the entire list. Then, those at the various 
tables having exchanged cards, Nan read 
the correct list and Helen presented a 
dainty booklet as souvenir to the one hav- 
ing the highest number of correct answers, 
while a large cucumber pickle wrapped in 
oiled paper was given as a “bgoby”’ prize. 

Two sheets hung across one corner of the 
room concealed a dark shaw! hung for a 
background, and a drygoods box, also 
covered with a shawl, to be used for a 
pedestal. These were used for the “statue 
advertisements.” All required parapherna- 
lia had been prepared beforehand, and 
members of the company were selected to 
do the posing. Nell and Nan arrayed the 
“statue’”’ behind the scenes, then, the cur- 
tains having been drawn, the guests were 
required to write on the second leaf of the 
booklet (which was numbered from one to 
ten) the advertisement suggested. For 2 
bust view the pedestal (4% ft long) was 
stood on end and the statue posed behind it; 
for a full length it was used to stand on. 

The correct list was then read and the 
prizes awarded, a paper-knife to the win- 
ner, a package of gum to the “booby.” 

Helen next informed the company that, as 
she had thoughts of establishing a baking- 
powder factory, she desired each one to 
write, on the third leaf of the booklet, an 
advertisement for ‘““Blank’s baking powder,” 
which, moreover, was to be written in 


rhyme. The results were extremely amus- 
ing and created considerable laughter, as 
each advertisement was read aloud by its 
writer. The guests then voted by ballot 
for the best, then for the booby advertise- 
ment. To the winner of the former was 
presented a dainty calendar for the coming 
year, while he who wrote: 
“Blank’s baking powder 
Will make your bread 
As light and high 
As a feather bed,” 
received for his consolation a small tin 
horn. 

Dainty refreshments were then served and 
at a late hour the merry company said 
good-night, each voting the party one of 
the pleasantest of the season. 





A Canine Mind-Reader. 





Bozzie is a beautiful black Scotch collie, 
with white breast, white feet, white nose 
and white tail tip. She is the daughter of 
Boz, a famous collie that amazed the kings 
and queens and princes of Europe a few 
years ago. She belongs to George B. Clason 
of Chicago, who exhibited her recently to a 
representative of this paper. Four men 


were sitting in the room. “Bozzie,” said 
Mr Clason, “how many men are in the 
room?” In response came four sharp 


barks. The skeptic was requested to think 
of a number and ask the dog to tell it. He 
thought of “4,”" and Bozzie gave four barks, 
Then he thought of “2,” and Bozzie barked 
twice. 

John Lick, a bright office boy, had ob- 
served Bozzie’s performance with admira- 
tion. The collie’s master invited the little 
fellow to place his hand on Bozzie’s head 
and think of his own age. Now, no one 
but John knew John’s age. That is, no one 
but John and Bozzie, and the latter, strange 
creature, immediately began to bark until 
she had counted 15. John admitted the col- 
lie was correct. That was his age. Then 
the skeptic placed his hand on Bozzie’s head 
and thought of the number four, but in- 
stantly changed it to three. His hand had 
scarce touched the dog before she began to 
bark. She first counted three, then hesi- 
tated a moment, and added one bark more. 
A longer pause, and three were counted in 
sharp, loud barks, with every expression 
of certainty. 

“You thought of seven,” said her master. 

“No,” replied the skeptic, “I thought of 
four first and then of three. The dog 
knows.” 

Mr Clason himself trained Bozzie, but he 
was in total ignorance of the dog’s occult 
propensities until a well-known professional 
telepathist saw her, and a few experiments 
proved instantly that Bozzie could “read 
minds” as well as any man or woman. It 
fis understood that Nicola Tesla, the elec- 
trician, will see Bozzie, and his opinion will 
be awaited with interest. 





Pickled Pork—An old lady recently told 
me her way to pickle pork. and through a 
long lifesshe has never failed to have good 
sweet meat. The meat is all salted in a 
barrel together at butchering time, and re- 
mains there until March, when the pieces to 
be smoked are removed. She then pours 
off the brine in the barrel (it was dry salt- 
ed, but makes some brine), boils it and 
skims it, then makes new brine of well wa- 
ter, as strong as possible, but not heated. 
After standing a few hours the thick scum 
is removed, the cold new brine and the old 
hot brine are poured together, then poured 
over the meat to pickle. The meat is now 
weighted, a clean cloth tied over the jar 
or barrel, and kept in a dark, dry place. 
The “dry” is essential, as the least little bit 
of rain water will spoil a batch of meat. 
All little bits of meat should be kept care- 
fully skimmed from the top of brine, and 
the brine must always cover the meat.— 
{Emma Clearwaters. 





Pork Pudding—A teacup finely chopped 
pickled pork, 1% teacups sugar, 1 teacup 
chopped seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon each of 
cinnamon and cloves, a grated nutmeg and 
1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in a little water. 
Make a very stiff batter with flour and 
steam three hours in a pudding basin. 
Sauce: Wet 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
smoothly .in a little cold water, add 1 ta- 
blespoon strong vinegar and a little nut- 
meg, pour into a pint or more of boiling 
water and stir until it thickens.—[S. E. W. 








Rose Leaf Edging. 


E. A. P. 





Make a chain of fifteen stitches, dc in 
fourth stitch from hook, chain five, skip 
five, d c in next, ch three, d c in same, ch 
five, skip five, d c in next, turn. 

ist row—Three trebles (thread over twice) 
under ch three, ch five, d c under same, ch 
five, four trebles under same, ch two, two 
dc in two d ¢c, ch three, turn. 

2d row—D c in d ce, ch two, four d c in 





four trebles, ch five, d c in dc, ch five, four 
dc in four trebles, turn, slipstitches in four 
d c, ch three. 

3d row—Three d c under five ch, ch three, 
d cin do, ch three, three dc under five 
ch, d c in first dc, ch five, two dc in two 
dc, ch three, turn. 

4th row—D c in dc, ch ten, d c in the last 
of the four d c’s, three d c under ch three, 
ch three, three d c under next ch three, d 
ec in dc, turn, slipstitches in four d c, ch 
three. 

5th row—Three dc under ch three, ch 
eleven, two dc in two dc. 

6th row—Ch three, dc in d c, ch five, skip 
five, d c in next, ch three, d c in same, ch 
five, skip five, d c in next. Repeat from 
first row. 





Tatted Ring and Rosette. 


GENEVA MARCH. 





lst row—With one shuttle, make six d s, 
one picot, four d s, one p, four d s, one p, 
four d s, one p, four d 8, one p, six ds, draw 
up in a ring. Fasten second ring to first 
picot of previous ring. Repeat until there 
are six rings or leaves, fasten off. 





ROSETTE. 


lst row—Make with one shuttle, one d 8, 
one picot, repeat until you havé eight picots, 
close in a ring. Do not cut the thread off, 
but leave one-tenth of an inch space and 
fasten to nearest picot. 


2d row--Four d s, one p, * one d 8, one p, | 


repeat from * until you have seven picots, 
then four d s, close, leave one-tenth inch 
space, fasten to picot of Ist row, leave 
space, make four d s, fasten into last picot 
of previous ring, then finish as last 
one. This is a handsome trimming for 
handkerchiefs when made of fine thread. 
The rosettes can be fastened together by 
the center picot of two side rings. 





Round Knit Mat. 


ANNETTE, 





Reading the account of “Knitting a round 
mat” by S. M. in a recent issue, reminds 
me of an improvement we know of for that 
pattern. Our mat is knitted in raised parts 
alternating with plain ones, and the border 
is knotted on, It takes fourteen parts to 
make a complete circle. Cast on any num- 
ber of stitches divisible by three and add 
either four or six for the border. For the 
first section, knit down and seam back. 
Continue this until the section is complete, 
leaving three stitches each time. For the 
next section, seam down and knit back, but 
remember to knit two rows alike at the end 
of each section to “turn” the work. You 
will understand this term when you try 
this. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The four-stitch border is: Ist row—Knit 
two, over twice, knit two. 

2d row—Knit three, seam one, knit two. 

3d row—Knit plain. 

4th row—Bind off two, knit three. 


For the six-stitch border, add two stitches 


and at the head of the border over twice, 
seam two together each row. This is very the milk pail. 
much prettier than the plain mat, as easy 





to do, and just as useful. 
fine cotton are very pretty and 
while those in heavy cotton in assorted sizes 
make excellent table mats or sets for bu- 
reau or washstand. 
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The latest happenings are the foam on 
The tested book is a well- 
ripened cheese.—[E. W. 


Doilies knit in 








Some derangement of the generative organs is 


jen ills of women conspire against domestic harmony. 


the main cause of most of the unhappiness in the 


household. 


The husband can’t understand these troubles. 





| WOMAN "S$ to cure them. 


ILLS Mrs. Pinkham , 


sympathetic. 








quarter of a century. Failure to 
secure proper advice should not 
excuse the women of to-day, for 
the wisest counsel can be had 
without charge. Write to Mrs, 
Pinkham for it. Her address 
is Lynn, Mass. 

Among the multitude of wo- 
men helped by Mrs. Pinkham 
and by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, is Mrs. Josep 
Kine, Sabina, Ohio. She writes: 

‘*‘DEAR MRS. PINKHAM—Will you 
kindly allow me the pleasure of exe 
pressing my gratitude for the wonder- 
ful relief Ihave experienced by taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I suffered for a long time 
with falling of the womb, and these 
terrible bearing-down pains, and it 
seemed as though my back would never 
stop aching; also had leucorrhea, dull 
headaches, could not sleep, was weak 
and life was a burdentome. I doctored 
for several years, but it did no good. 
My husband wanted me to try your 
medicine, and I am so thankful that I 
did. I have taken four bottles of the 
Compound and a box of Liver Pills, and 


can state that if more ladies would only give your medicine a 


The male 


physician only knows of them theoreti- 
cally and scientifically, and finds it hard 


But there is cure for them, corte 


P ECGCULIAR practical and a sae 














fair trial they would bless the day they saw your advertise- 


ment. My heart is full of gratitude to Mrs. Pinkham for what 


her medicine has done for me. It is worth its weight in gold.” 
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Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


gr away ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
eweiry. No money required, Send us your name 
i card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. 
offered by any 


and full address on a 


When you have sold them we 
will send you year choice of a Watch, a solid —_ 

xen valuable premium on our large 1lh 
list, which we send you with the pins. We pay all posteae. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 7 Bailey St., Attleboro, 
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Talk Around the Table. 


The Refusal. 


JACK, 


224 








“There’s nothing like yachting for you, Jack. 
Just gather a jolly crew, 
‘And you'll soon forget about me, Jack, 
And I'll soon forget about you.” 
God! How those words hang about me— 
Ever since, since I ws refused! 
They cling like a curse g:raight from Hades, 
With Satan’s own spivit infused. 
! 
Forget! With that pain in my heart, Pet? 
Forget! With that throb in my head? 
Forget! Yes, I'll forget you, Pet, 
When I’m over there with the dead. 
to yachting! When the winds from the 
south, Pet, 
Would seem but thy breath, heaven drips? 
Go to sea! When the rays of the sunset 
Would seem but the red of thy lips? 
Leave! When the rose of the sunrise 
Would seem but the breath of thy cheek? 
Leave! When the flash of the lightning 
Would seem as thine eyes, now so meek? 
' 
But stay! If I must go away, Pet, 
Just help me my mad love to sate; 
All I esk is, just teach me to hate, Pet! 
I'll leave you, but teach me to hate! 


Or 


The Old-Time Winters. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 





Oh, the good, old-fashioned winters! 
How my father loves to speak 
Of the blizzards in November; 
Of the snowfalls for a week, 
Of the fences hidden, buried 
Out of sight their topmost rails— 
But you ought to hear him grumble 
When blockades delay the mails! 


Mother says the old-time winters 
Were so cold and crisp and keen! 
From October clear to April 
Snow and ice were always seen. 
Says the nipping, stinging weather 
Made the people well and bright— 
But her plaudits lack expression 
When the pump is frozen tight! 


Uncle Abner pictures often 

Fourteen weeks of sleighing, straight. 
“Good old winters came right early, 

Settled down and lingered late. 
Mercury was under zero 

Most the time—remember, John?” 
Now he mutters, ‘“‘Beats creation 

How this weather does hang on!” 





Oh, the lauded old-time winters 
That are winning naught but praise! 
Oh, the boyhood, girlhood winters 
Of those glorious yesterdays! 
(But when walks require the shovel 
I suspect, between us two, 
That some forty years of distance 
Lend enchantment to a view.) 





Let Us Reason Together. 





It Pays—I wonder if any of you are as 
fond of traveling as I am? I’ve already vis- 


Saved From 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Insanity. 


Nerve and Blood Diseases the 
Curse of Modern Civilization. 


Dr. GREENE’S NERVURA 


Bicod and Nerve Remedy is Life for the Blood 
and Strength for the Nerves. 


*§ THE GCENTURY’S GREATEST HEALTH-BUILDER.’* 
Thousands of people are nervous, thousands upon thousands suffer from mental 


exhaustion, 
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ould not slee 
case baffied the skill of seve oo eminent physicians. 
vura, with wonderful effect, 

until 1 feellike a new person. 
have also derived great benefit.’ 


shaky and Somalis nerves, sleeplessness, gloomy depression of 
mind and exhaustion of 


nerve power. 
They do not realize the dangerous grav- 


ity of their condition, nor the fearful results 
of — of these symptoms. 


t is nerve and brain exhaustion, loss of 


nerve power and physical vigor which makes 
the brain tired, the arm nerveless, the limbs 
trembling, the muscles weak, and the whole 
body without strength, energy or ambition. 
It is the loss of nerve and vital power which 
is slowly but surely sapping the 
life itself, ” the 
right source = end will be shattered nerves, 
a paral: a or death. 
eglect alone is dangerous. 
provided, fresh from the bosom of the earth, 
the nerve strengthening, blood invigorating 
and health restoring ; 4 Greene’. fi 
blood and nerve remedy, which certainly 
and unfailingh cures these terrible nervous 
diseases, if taken in time. 


and unless help is sought from t 
Nature has 


é@s Nervura 


Use this great and wonderful remedy, 


and the nervous, writable, weak and trem- 
bling feelings will disappear; your sleep will 


natural, calm, restful and you will wake 


ope feeling stron ay and vigorous, instead 
of tire 

and sense of anxiety and dread will fade 
from your mind; your nerves ill become strong 
and steady as steel, your strength, energy 
ambition will be restored, and perfect health take the place 
of weakness and debility. 


and exhausted; all gloomy depression 


and 


Mrs. Janet Johnson, Roxbury Terrace, Boston, Mass., says : — 
“* For the benefit of the afflicted I deem it my duty to sa 

suffering from nervous prostration two years ago; 

trate that I could not attend to my household Withee; « closed my house an 

gave up my home, as I was so restless I could not remain in one place. 

for weeks ata time, and insanity seem ms | 


te I was 
so weak and pros- 


sure to result. My 
At last, in despair, ' resorted to Dr. Greeng’s Ner- 


It produced good sleepina few weeks restored my appetite and strength, 
I have recommended Dr. 


Greene’s Nervura to many of my friends, who 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing nervous and 


chronic diseases. 


He has remedies for all forms of diseases,and offers to give free consultation and 


advice, personally or by letter. You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. Greene, for all communications 
are confidential, and letters are answered in plain, sealed envelopes. 
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LACE CURTAINS 


. Lace Parlor ee 
S design, three yards ong, : 36 inches wide, are washable and will lasta 


- of these choice curtains, (same design 
ash Curtains (one herp, 

and MEADACHE CURE. Cures Cold in 

3 will give the curtains absolutely free to anyone taking advantage of the great offer we send to 
six boxes of our Tablets. If 
and we will send the Tablets b 







uare ot FREE by selling our GREAT 
one Day! Relieves Headache at Once! We 


ou eetbata to sell only six boxes at 25 cents a box, 
mai When sold, send us the money and 


we aaon — ns, unhemm: so ane oe 3 made to fit any window, together 
“24 with our offer of two comesets pairs of Royal Lace Parlor Curtains, enough to furnish a room, 
Sc —: ade money is aes ived. This isa or opportunity for ladies to beautify their homes with 


four Sash Curtai 








ited 18 states and hope next to visit the 


southern states. One of my college friends 
All who have earned them are delighted. Address: 

















uisite desi 
. oo Pag Rag = MMe wen ie TIONAL MEDICINE CO., 1010 Chapel St., New Haven,Conn. Box 61 B 
there. She says the people are very nice, 
and they have such beautiful manners that : 3 
but I lost my health in the transaction, and the depth of its toils and misery. We do 


from force of assocfation she is becoming 
such a lady that we won’t think of it being 
our old “happy-go-lucky’”’ chum. She also 
has a wonderful voice which she is culti- 
vating and which is attracting a great deal 
of notice. Although I am only 22 years old 
and am just out of college a short while 
ago, I find I shall have to help earn my 
bread and butter. I suppose bad luck must 
come to most of us, and I’ve decided it pays 
best to be cheerful under all unpleasant 
circumstances. It’s contagious, you know, 
and helps things along wonderfully. If the 
musical circle would like a suggestion from 
me, I will tell one of our club’s plans here 
at home. Perhaps you will like the idea. 
[Only a Girl. 





Money—E. B., I spent more than one year 
in the city. My city life was a busy one. 
I went there to make money and I did it, 


hence to-day finds me a farmer. I got good 
pay, because my work demanded it, but I 
find to farm it successfully. I must use 
more head work and more skill than I ever 
did with my work in the city.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 


Moderate Drinking—T. S., moral suasion 
has little effect on the confirmed drunkard. 
In time a moderate fire will burn out the 
grate of a stove, likewise moderate drink- 
ing will consume all that is noble and re- 
fined in the character of man. By repeated 
indulgence, an appetite is created which 
human agency cannot extinguish. It may 
be overcome for a time by constant and 
persistent efforts; but its inherent and un- 
conquerable force will break forth at some 
time or other and land its victim far into 


not claim that it is impossible for some 
men to drink moderately; hut the evil in- 
fluences resulting from. these moderate 
drinkers are far more dangerous then the 
influences of the regular jim-jam inebriate. 
Others think, “If So-and-So can control his 
appetite for liquor to a moderate degree, 
why cannot we?” and they take up the 
habit, confident that they are safe from 
the degradation of the confirmed drunk- 
ard; but their good intentions are too soon 
forgotten in the excitement caused by the 
vile beverage, and they are hurled from 
the pinnacle of true manliness, a human 
wreck, never to rise again.—[{Two Bachelor 
Brothers. 





Come—Evangeline, I agree with you. We 
are all under one flag, no difference of what 











nationality. E. B., there are hundreds of 
city children who never see a farm. I lived 
in @ city with a lady that had a family of 
her own and she said she would love to see 
a corn field, for she had never seen one in 
her life. She lives in Chicago. But there 
are many farmers who could hardly think 
it safe for six and eight families in a house. 
The house we lived in was a three-story 
brick building. Each family in the front 
had three nice rooms, those in back had 
four rooms. There were two German fam- 
ilies, two Bohemian, one Polish and one 
Swedish family. Come, Mr and Mrs Chat- 
terbox, join Table Talk.—[Vilena. 





A Mistake—I would like to say to the 
young housekeepers, Do not keep house for 
Mrs Brown. That was my mistake when 
beginning, and for long after. In other 
words, keep your own house. Do it to the 
best of your ability. But let it be your 
house and not that of your neighbor, who 
may seem to you to be a pattern so de- 
sirable. For the chances are you may be 
no happier and you may be miserable. I 
enjoy everything written by Evangeline, 
Eda, Fac Simile and so many others. I 
wish we might hear from my old friend 
Susan Nipper, and will sign myself this 
time,—[Polly (Toodle) Richards, 


The Birds—Eda (Jan 13), you do not look 
at this slaughtering business in the same 
light as I do. Every living thing was creat- 
ed for some purpose. Hens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, the same as cows, sheep, etc, were 
put here to be raised and slaughtered, not 
simply to please our palate, but to sustain 
life. Birds are the highest form of wild life 
we have. In beauty, in poetic charm and 
in actual intelligence they exceed all other 
wild creatures, Birds are not here only to 
cheer our lives, but they are the best friend 
a farmer ever had. It would be almost next 
to impossible for farmers to raise their 
crops of fruit and vegetables were it not 
for the birds.—[W. S. T. 


What Age?—Puggy Toodle, I do not ad- 


mire your choice of a pen name; still 
it is better than the Blue-eyed 
Daisies, Black-eyed Beauties, Gray- 
eyed Widows, Rosebuds and Sweet Six- 
teens that were so plentifully besprinkled 
over these pages a few years ago. At what 
age does a woman become an old maid? 
That depends almost entirely upon the 
woman, I know of one unmarried woman 
who has almost reached the allotted three 
score and ten, but who is so bright and 
sunny in disposition, so sympathetic and 
enthusiastic, so well posted in regard to 
current events and so young in heart that 
no one ever thinks of her as an old maid. 
On the other hand is another woman in the 
early thirties who is so ‘‘crusty’” in man- 
ner, so given to fault finding and picking 
flaws in the conduct of other woman, so sel- 
fish and unsympathetic and so generally “‘ir- 
. ritating”’ in nearly all her ways, that she has 
been called ‘“‘old-maidish”’ for the last half 
dozen years, I quite agree with you in 
thinking that too much money was spent 
in welcoming Dewey home. It is but lit- 
tle less than wicked to spend so many thou- 
sands in show and ceremonies, when there 
are widows and children of brave men who 
carried muskets, who are actually suffering 
for the comforts of life-—[Rachel Kay, 





Whew!—Former writers on social ques- 
tions considered anyone a success who led 
a moral life, brought up his children to be 
ornaments of society, namely good citizens, 
who assisted their fellow citizens with 
counsel and acts, and through unselfish 
vacts gained the respect of their neighbors. 
Nowadays a success is the creature who 
without the slightest compunction can rob 
the orphan and widow of her home, who 
worships nothing but the almighty dollar, 
whose chief ambition consists of accumu- 
lating money at the expense of his fellow 
citizens, honor, soul and patriotism, but 
who will purchase a pew in a fashionable 
church, donate thousands for religious en- 
terprises, in order to shine among the hyp- 
ocrites. And that kind of a man is set up 
as an example to be followed, because he 
made and has money, although it wasrobbed 
from the honest earnings of the poor work- 
ingman or the industrious producer. This 
age is material, and it cannot be other- 
wise, for the child in the very first readers 
is made familiar with the “glory of the dol- 
lar,” and the fellow is called “smart,” 
who under one pretense or another can 
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beat or cheat another. There has not been 
an honest election in these United States in 
30 years, and the very methods are such 
as to fill any moral citizen with disgust. But 
still we worship the successful wire puller 
and public despoiler, and whether we our- 
selves or the treasury box is robbed, we feel 
sorry that we did not have the opportunity 
ourselves, If one of the thieves ever gets 
convicted, the chief will pardon him out. 
And all this we call success.—[Yanhee 
Dutchman, 


Asked and Answered—Mrs M. T. Robin- 
son, Esast Kingston, N H, would like to 
know someone’s experience with the Gear- 
hart knitter.——What is the name of the 
man “who rung the bell at the declara- 
tion of independence?” asks Nora. A rec- 
ipe for making good black ink is wanted.—— 
Mrs J. I., the terms used in tatting are 
usually €d k and p, meaning double knot 
and picot. Battenberg lessons can’t easily 
be given in print, but a fine collar is pic- 
tured and partly described in our issue fon 
April 22, ’°99. A Mexican drawn-work les- 
son will soon be published. 

Will C. H. of North Dakota send address 
at once to—[Jeanne, South Lee, N H. 

We preach the golden and practice the 
fron rule. 


























“=I had female icouble for eight 

ears,” writes Mrs. L. J. Dennis, of 
28 East College St., Jacksonville, 
Mls. “Words cannot express what I 
suffered. J sought relief among the 
medical profession and found none. 
Friends urged me to try Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. When I com- 
menced taking this medicine I weigh- 
ed ninety-five pounds. Now I weigh 
one hundred and fifty-six pounds— 
more than I ever weighed befor. I 
was so bad I would lie from day to 
day and long for death to come and 
relieve my suffering. I had internal 
inflammation, a disagreeable drain, 
bearing down ain, and such distress 
every month but now I never have 
a pain—do all my own work and am 
a strong and healthy woman.” 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 


Pierce by letter free. Correspondence pri- 
vate. Address Dr. R.V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 














Both Cold a Heat, 
in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 


Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
he Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
An Elgin watch always has the word“ Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteea. 
Our new booklet, “The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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The Non-Alcoholic Flavors and Spices are twice as strong 
the Liquid Flavors and are used by every family. Thousands of 
boxes of Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders, used to flavor Custards, 
Cakes, Candies, Deserts, etc. to be given away free by W. H. 
Baird & Co., 510 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Write them for 
particulars and how to get one dozen boxes absolutely free. 
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If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


Bac trouble. You can 
work right around 
your own home, or 
@ ravelit you wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


S you will be surprised how 
Seasity you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 4 


making double that. Possi- 
“ you can doit too.] Send name and address, 














anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO."( Agents’, Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Young and Old. 


Animals as Educators. 


[From an address by Mason 8, Stone, Su- 
perintendent of Education for the state of 
Vermont.] 

There is a larger training for country 
girls than for city girls. On account of her 
opportunities the country girl should’ be 
encouraged to exercise out of doors, to ride 
and romp, putontanandruddiness of cheek, 
to raise fowls, ride, rake, cultivate garden, 
tend sheep, and even break colts. I recall 
an instance on the western side of this 
state in which a gentleman had a fine, 
high-spirited colt, that had won the ribbon 
at the fair, which he desired his daughter 
to break for riding. She entered upon the 
task, came to a common acquaintance with 
the animal, fed and handied him, and so 
familiarized him with her presence that 
she finally mounted him. After exercising 
him a few days in the yard, she ventured 
to the neighbors’, and after awhile made 
longer journeys. Once on returning she 
felt the girth gradually loosen, the saddle 
slip and slide, but she clung desperately to 
the mane. As she approached home she 
shouted to her father to stop the colt, but he 
simply slid the carriage house door, through 
which the colt with rider rushed, and just 
inside she slipped and fell upon her hands 
and knees. The father caught the colt, 
fastened the saddle, then quietly requested 
his daughter to remount. So with bleeding 
hands and bruised knees she mounted, and 
rode out a mile or more, coming back with 
the frightened animal subdued, quiet and 
tractable again. The father wisely consid- 
ered the temporary bruises of his daughter 
Slight in comparison to the damage to the 
colt in having his head in time of fright. 

Next to the discipline that comes from 
hard work, perhaps the greatest discipline 
that comes to a boy is the reflex training 
that results from training animals. That 
which brings out the qualities of confidence, 
of self-control, of mastery, comes through 
training something else. In all probability 
the marvelous powers of generalship dis- 
played by Alexander the Great were aided 
in their bringing out by breaking the famous 
horse Bucephalus. Every boy on the farm 
cught each year to have a dog or a colt 
to train or a pair of steers to break. 

One day last summer my attention was 
attracted to a boy and a pair of steers on 
the street of one of our small cities. Such 
a sight on the streets of our country vil- 
lages is not unusual, but.it certainly was 
an unusual sight in that city. But the un- 
commonness of the spectacle was not so 
attractive as the apparent confidence of 
the steers in their master and his absolute 
unconsciousness that he was doing any- 
thing unusual. It was a sight to be ad- 
mired and a scene for an artist. 

The steers were Holsteins, black, with 
generous patches of white on shoulder and 
flank, a white crescent adorning the fore- 
head of each, evenly turned horns, their 
backs straight, legs clean, rumps full, heads 
shapely, and eyes as gentle as does’. They 
were a prize pair and handled by a prize 
boy. He was cleanly dressed, had guileless 
eyes, a wholesome face, lithe limbs, sup- 
ple build and was a manly fellow who 
marched beside his steers with the same air 
of self-possession that a business man car- 
ries to his office, Although the boy was not 
more than 12 or 13 years of age, the break- 
ing of those steers was a grander feat than 
to be class leader in any high school or 
college. It afforded him a better training 
than any year’s training in a high school 
could give. He learned to be merciful to 
the beast and at the same time developed 
his powers of command. It was necessary 
for him to exercise self-control, which is 
always a prerequisite in controlling any- 
thing else. A noisy, brawling boy cannot 
break steers any more than a nervous, ex- 
citable man can train a colt. 

A boy who has that calm mastery over 
himself, that quiet self-poise, that person- 
ality, that he can break steers, has in him 
the ability to influence a legislative assem- 
bly, or to rule a state. 

———— 


Home Angels—We assume that in most 


homes there is a normal amount of 
mutual love. Yet, because of dif- 
ferent inclinations, different views, dif- 
ferent modes of action, we are apt 
to show too little charity, too little 
kindness, too much blame, too much selfish- 
ness. Because we cannot have all we wish 
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for, we are apt to murmur, while we dis- 
regard our many blessings, and undervalue 
the angels of our home circle, who in hu- 
man form inspire and help and cheer and 
comfort us. Oh, the weakness and per- 
verseness of human nature, which lead us 
to magnify the faults and minify the vir- 
tues of near and dear ones, until they have 
passed from time to eternity, and then only 
we begin to overlook the faults and dwell 
upon the virtues!—[Florence A. Baughman 
Shank. 





Nature’s Miracles is what Prof Elisha 


Gray calls his little volume of talks on 
science. Every grammar and high school 
pupil will recognize the scope of such head- 
ings as world-building and life, limestone, 
slate and shale, cloud formation, winds, 
stored energy in water, and the like. But 
he cannot know how fascinatingly easy-to- 
understand can be made the underlying 
principles of his science studies, from phy- 
sics to physical geography, until he has 
read these delightful steries. The price 
of the volume bound in cloth, is only 60 
cents, and the publishers are Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York. 





Children in Gotham—‘“My children are 


all in the graveyard.’”’ They had been sent 
there for the occasion. ‘‘What must I do 
with them? I have them and the law will 
rot permit me to kill them,” exclaims this 
same anxious house hunter to the agent 
who penetrates her subterfuge. When we 
hear of this, and of a young couple being 
politely invited to vacate on the birth of 
their first child, we look with wonder at 
the flood of juvenility, against whom the 
doors of boarding houses, lodgings and flats 
are sternly closed, that pours out of the 
schools. Where are they stowed away? 
“Oh,” explains some sage, “children are 
taken into cheap lodgings and flats that 
2re undesirable.’”’ We hear parents protest 
against other people’s children, who are “a 
nuisance under foot in the halls,’ whose 
‘noise through the air shafts is simply un- 
bearable.” In this big city where it would 
seem as if children are not wanted, I’ve 
seen rows of faces brighten at the entrance 
into a street car of a bevy of little school 
girls. Men and women stop to watch the 
street children dance so prettily and look 
admiringly after the little schoolboy who 
put his penny in the hand of a street beg- 
gar. In an East Side car we were touched 
by a pinched, sad child face, from which 
interest in surroundings had vanished. They 
were poorly clad. I could'not help noticing 
row the hard lines of the mother’s coarse 
face softened over her offspring, for whom 
she could fight and suffer. Yes,even Gotham 
is better for the presence of her children.— 
[Evangeline. 





Art in Hair Dressing—I was reading an 
article on portraiture by one of the fore- 
most artists in the United States a short 
time ago. He says: “The combing of the 
hair changes the appearance very much. 
As a rule the hair in the female covers 
more of the forehead than in the male. 
Thc forehead, therefore, appears wider and 
larger in the latter than in the former. 
This is due both to the combing and the 
growth of the hair. Fashion plays havoc 
at times with the natural beauty and 
a of the human face by disregard- 
ing certain laws which should underlie the 
combing of the hair. Male faces are thereby 
made to appear quite feminine and female 
faces to look strong and coarse.’’—[J. H. 
Forrester. 
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Have it in theHouse 


For the common ailments which will occur 
in every family as long as life has woes. 
She can safely frust what time has indorsed. 
It is for Internal as mueh as External use. 
Dropped on sugar it is pleasant to take for 
colds, coughs, croup, colic, oramps, pains. 


OHNSON’s 
NODYNE 
UINIMEN 


Originated by an old Family Physician; 

recommended by physicians; has teved 
more suffering than any other medicine. 
There is not a remedy in use which has the 
confidence of the public to a greater extent. 


Our book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
gsandsoc. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“Best Liver Pill made.” Positively cure Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, all Liver and Bowel com- 
laints, They capes agers from the blood, 
elicate women find relief from_using them, 
Price 25c. LS. JOHNSON & Co., Boston. Mass, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING. 


ONE MILLION CUREDCASES. 


You Can Be Cured Whether You Believe 
in Christian Science or Not. 














Over a million “cures of disease in every form 
are now to the credit of Christian Science Healing 
Most of these were cases that the doctors had 
given upas “incurable.” Many more were chron- 
ic maladies that had baffled their skill for years. | 
All were cured quickly; some were cured instant- 
ly. The evidence on these factsis simply in-- 
disputable and the curing still goeson. There can 
be no mistake or misstatement about it. The heal- 
ers and their work are in the public view. AsaC, 
S. healer my many marvelous cures have startled 
the world. During the past 13 years I have healed 
diseases of almost every known kind and in every 
stage of severity. They included many surgical 
eases where operations were otherwise threatened 
I cured cases that were far away from me, as well 
as those near at hand. And I tell you in like 
manner that wherever you may dwell, and what- 
ever be your bodily ailment. or whether one or 
many physicians have {failed to give you relief, 
if you report the case to me and so desire, you 
shall be cured. This is no vain or idle promise. My 
past success fully justifies it. Youcan be cured 
whether you believe in: Christian Science or nof. 
You can -be cured whetherin this city or thou- 
sands of miles away from me. In our Christian 
Science Healing distance is of no account; disbelief 
is not any hindrance; disappointments of the 
past only make stronger grounds for hope. All 
you really need is the wish to be healed. 

I have just published a little book in regard to 
this blessed truth called “‘A Message of Health 
and Healing.” Ifyou write to me I will gladly 
send you a COPY FREE. It gives many interesting 
facts and convincing testimonials. Enclose 2- 
cent stamp for postage. S. A. Jefferson, C. S. B., 
Room 1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


FERTILIZERS. 


By EDWARD BR. VOORHEES, director of the New Jer- 
sey Auricultural Experiment Station. It has been the 
aim of the author to point out the underlying principles 
and to discuss the important subjects connected with the 
use of fertilizer materials. The natural fertility of the 
soil, the functions of manures and fertilizers, and the 
need of artificial fertilizers are exhaustively discussed. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the various fertilizing 
elements, to the purchase, chemical analyses, methods 
of using fertilizers, and the best fertilizers for each of the 
most important field, garden and orchard crops. 335 pp. $1 
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[32] 
Money-Making at Home. 





BRAIDING PALMLEAF, 


Making Baskets. 


M. EB. A. 








Country women with long country days 
uninterrupted by outsiders at their dispo- 
sal, especially when s.ow shuts them in 
and half the day comes in the evening, 
would often be glad of something new ta 
fill the time. If it could be something to 
turn an honest penny wherewith to buy 
some of the little extras the farm cannot 
pay for, so much the better. Farmers’ 
wives have heavy drudgery enough, but 
they would often be better for an interlude 
of some interesting light work to think about 
and to “catch up” between times and rest 
themselves with. The girls are apt to think 
there is nothing they can do to earn money 
without going somewhere else to do it, 
when the farm is somewhere else, if they 
only had the wit to find out where. The 
blue and white needlework has found a use 
for all spare minutes for a good many girls 
and women in our town, but the delicacy 
of the work requires young eyes and nim- 
ble fingers, and either a natural love for 
@ needle or patient apprenticeship on the 
part of the worker. For those whose time 
is limited, there is the new industry of 
weeving palmieaf baskets. A club of bas- 
ket weavers was started by a city lady, to 
give her opportunity to supply the link be- 
tween city buyers and country workers. 
She saw the possibilities and asked every- 
body interested to come to the hotel to see 
what could be done. A married and gone 
daughter of the town, at home on a visit, 
gave a few lessons in weaving to all who 
wished to learn, and the ball began to roll 
at once. The work is the same in prin- 
ciple as the old-fashioned braiding of palm- 
leaf hats which was quite an industry years 
ago, when the hats were legal tender at 
all country stores in payment for groceries 
or dry goods. Several women were found 
who easily recalled their youthful skill. 
This was a great help. The weaving is not 
difficult to learn, but speed and dexterity 
come with long practice. 

The first baskets made were like a sam- 
ple shown of fine split leaf, shaped like the 
crown of a hat, or rather like an old-fash- 
ioned paper collar box, with-a cover. But 
our women’s originality soon cropped out, 
and now baskets of all sorts are made, 
square, round or oblong, of fine or coarse 
leaf, open work or piain, varying in size 
from a waste paper basket to a tiny silk- 
lined receptable for collar studs or rings, 
for the dressing table. Individuality in de- 
‘ sign gives value to the work and is en- 
couraged. The novelty of ‘the result and 
interest in the scheme Lave made a ready 
market at good prices. “uring the Christ- 
_ mas selling many more were wanted than 

could be had. Clubs in other towns have 
sometimes made a contract with firms in 





the larger cities for all their work, but so 
far all our sales have been to private per- 
sons or to an exchange. 

There is no formal organization. The 
lady mentioned and a friend take charge 
of the matter, buying the palmleaf and 
selling the baskets, helping beginners in 
their difficulties, suggesting new designs 
and keeping close watch that all the work 
sent out is perfect in workmanship. This 
is a labor of love on their part, but to a new 
club forming, such a superintendent would 
be well worth a commission on sales. Each 
woman pays for the palmleaf she uses and 
receives the entire price of her finished 
work. 

There are frequent applications from wo- 
men in other towns to join our club, but a 
large increase of membe.s would make 
more formal business arrangements neces- 
sary and take more time than the promot- 
ers here can devote to it. It was not un- 
dertaken by them as a commercial enter- 
prise, Other towns can form clubs of their 
own and find their own natural market, 
with a little effort. 

The women’s weaving reminded a Magyar, 
a farm hand of the village, of a half-for- 
gotten art. He is now adding to his income 
by making willow baskets. He gathers the 
withes and weaves them, after the fashion 
of his far-away countrymen, in a sort of 
melon shape, with a handle, and sometimes 
with a cover. They are pleasing in shape 
and color and sell quickly. 

Still another industry of our town might 














MADE OF WILLOW TWIGS. 


be mentioned,—making rugs of strips of 
rag carpeting. By using dull, harmonious 
colors and combining them with artistic 
sense, really beautiful rugs are made and 
sold to be used in the new colonial houses. 
One bedroom in a New York house is fur- 
nishel with bed hangings and toilet covers 
of blue and white needlework, and has a 
large square rug of soft gray and blue rag 
carpeting, made by one of our women. 
All these pleasant ways of helping out 
the narrow country income are a gain not 
only to the pocket, but to the brain as well. 
The work quickens the wits and brings 
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BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- & 
dorsements from the medical a 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. i. 


i on Every Package Established 178. = 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 










A slight indefinite pain in 
the joints is the first sign of 
Rheumatism. When you 
feel this warning sign take 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People and the progress 
of the disease will be arrest- 
ed. This remedy acts di- 
rectly on the blood and 
nerves and has cured hun- 
dreds of cases of rheumatism 
that have been declared hope- 
less by physicians. 

Such a case was that of Mrs. 
Mary Rixton, of Barryville, Sulli- 
van Co., N. Y. She says: 

‘‘About two years ago I had a 
severe attack of rheumatism. I 
suffered acute pain and much in- 
convenience. Physicians were un- 
able to check the disease, and I 
was directed to a similar case, 
which was cured by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. M 
son bought me some of the pil 
and the first box did me so much 
good that I procured another box 
and those two boxes of Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
cured — 

A 
from Dr. wif ro A an Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
ge cents per box; 6 boxes $2.50. 






































RoE complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
chi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 





THE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRUNK LINE. 











. (Connecting with the Canadian Pacific 
on the North, the Sunset Route on the 
South, and every line between these two 
extremes, offering the choice of 39,625 
different routes. The New York Cen- 
tral is the greatest through-car line in 
America. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” con- 
taining also a novel and unique descriptive 
time table of this wonderful train, will be sent 
free, by addressing George H. Daniels, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
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Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 62-page Bins. cat. free 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COM 
VER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 




















the workers into contact with people and 
interests outside the village life. The de- 
velopment of bome industries may help to 
se@lve the oft-debated problem of how to 
keep the young people on the farm. It 
may, at least, turn the scale-in some in- 
dividual cases, to the lasting gain of both 
young people and farm, 





A Flock of Mens. 


FARMER’S WIFE. 





A woman who is feeding and caring for 
140 fowls, besides doing her hgusework for 
four in the family, earns her spending 
money this way, besides furnishing plenty 
of eggs and chickens for the family. She be- 
gam the poultry business 16 years ago. Her 
flock then consisted of 80 hens, Each year 
simce she has added a few to the flock. so 
that now it consists of 127 hens, five roost- 
ers, three ducks amd five turkeys. Each 
year the flock is culled, always retaining the 
best, the remainder being sent to market. 
She sold the past season 400 dozens of eggs; 
in 1897, 800 dezen. Other years show equally 
as well. The receipts each year amount to 
some over $62 per year, so in the 16 years 
she has sold $1000 from her poultry. Thus 
she earns her spending money. Not that 
her husband denies her money, but assures 
her a free access to his pocketbook, but 
that she, like most other women, likes to be 
independent and earn money of her own, to 
use as she likes. Her flock of hens are com- 
pose’ of Plymouth Rock, Buff Leghorn and 
Prown Leghorn. Other records may excel 
this, but consider the small outlay for 
this flock, nothing except feed for them, and 
that is well paid back in supplying the fam- 
ily with plenty of eggs and chickens; thus 
the proceeds, are clear profit and give 
this woman employment at home as well 
as the pleasure she receives in caring for 
her flock of poultry. 

I 

Piuck—When I was a widow with two 
small children I moved to the city. I had 
but a few dollars in money. I rented rooms 
and took in work, but I wanted a garden, 
so in April I rented a house with five rooms 
and three lots, all under one fence. I 
hired the garden plowed and I planted it, 
raising garden truck enough for our own 
use, and sold $12 worth to my neighbors, 
and had potatoes and other vegetables that 
would keep all winter. I took in work 
quilting, cutting and tacking carpet rags, 
piecing quilts, and any light work that I 
could do at home. I lived a few steps from 
+he Cumberland Presbyterian church. 
There was no sexton at the church, and I 
told them I would attend to the church, so 
they let me be sexton and I was sexton 
for more than five years, earning from $4 
to $6 a month. In the fall of ’89 I bought 
three hens and a rooster; in the spring 1 
set the hens, and from three hens I raised 
80 chickens that summer and fall, and for 
five years I raised and sold from $20 to $25 
worth of chickens each year. I raised gar- 
den truck and sold from $12 to $14 each year 
for five years. I made a living for myself 
and children, and I was in poor health. 
I never turned a man, woman or child 
hungry from my door, and I went im the 
best society of Christian people.—[Mrs 
SA. By 





General Utility—In the spring I pick 
cowslips and dig dandelions, and in berry 
time I pick berries, and to help support 
myself the year round, I take the place of 
a hired boy on the farm. I help plow, cul- 
tivate, plant and raise plants, and set them 
cut. pick most of our berries, and we have 
a few of all kinds, also take all the care 
of the fowls, and raise about 200 chickens. 
IT dress All our chickens and fowls that we 
sell, and go peddling from house to house 
two days a week, and sell all we have to 
sell, eggs, poultry, vegetables, berries, cow- 
slips and dandelions, all in their season.— 
[s. EB. P. 


Vanilla Cream Candy—Two ibs granu- 
lated sugar, 2-3 cup water, 4 cup vinegar, 
piece of butter size of an egg. Boil with- 
out stirring 20 to 30 minutes, till crisp when 
dropped in cold water. Just before pour- 
ing on platter add 1 small teaspoon: soda 
or cream tartar. After pouring upon the 
platter to cool, pour 2 teaspoons vanilla 
over the top.—[M. G. L. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THE CURRENT STYLES. 


These patterns retail at 25 to 85c each, 
but by special arrangement with the man- 
ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 
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7895—-LADIES’ WAIST WITH DROP YOKE, 32, &, 
36, 38 a 40 inch bust. May be made of all-over em- 

on, ‘applique or inserted tucking, and the 
lower e fimished with passementerie, velvet ribbon or 
a ruffle chiffon or mousseline de soie. 





,1892—-MI18SE8’ CIRCULAR SKIRT WITH BOX 
PLAIT IN BACK, 12, 14 and 16 years. Venetian, chev- 
jot, covert, homespun or henrietta would be good mate- 
rials for this stylish skirt. 





7886—BOYS’ BLOUSE, 2, 4 and 6 years. May be made 


of fine nainsook and daintily trimmed with embroidered 
frills and insertion for dress occasions, or of flannel or 
serge and plainly completed as in small sketch. : 
Order by number, which in each instance accompanies 
description. Give bust measure for ladies’ upper garments; 
give waist measure for skirts; give both age and breast 
measure for misses and children. Patterns are 10c each, 


and should be ordered of the Office of this Publication. 
Full directions, quantity of material required and illus- 
tration of garment with each pattern. 

















Bronchial Consumption. 


PROM DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 2N THE TREATMENT oF 
DUNG DISEASES. 


Of the many forms of-Bronchitis, the one 
nest alarming of all is.that in whieh the 
symptoms closely resemble those of con- 
sumption; and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial..consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in. char- 
acter, or produced by the. bacilli which 
cause true consumption. 

in all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a def- 
inite opinion of the disease. If, en exami- 
nation, I find the tubercle bacilli present, 
the case is consumption; and if no bacilli— 
brenchitis. A large percentage of those 
whe die of a lung @isease, supposed = be 
consumption, are really deaths by chronic 
bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week, 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone. Judging by her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible 
not to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her chest, however, I was sur- 
prised to find no solidification by tubercles, 
and on examining her sputum a total ab- 
sence of the bacilli. The history, too, of 
her sickness revealed that it had followed 
an attack of whooping cough and grippe. 
So, although her pulse was 120 a minute, 
and so feeble as to be hardly perceptible, 
and the wasting of her body so extreme 
that she could not stand without support, I 
did not hesitate to pronounce the disease 
bronchial, and give it as my opinion that, 
if we could sustain her strength long 
enough for remedies to act, she would be 
saved. She was immediately placed under 
medicated air treatment, with tonics to 
impart appetite and digestives to help the 
enfeebled stomach to transform nourish- 
ments into chyle and blood. Within a week 
she showed signs of amendment. Her prog- 
ress was necessarily slow, as the healing 
powers of the body were nearly exhausted 
before the first inhalation was given, but 
she gradually acquired more and ‘more 
strength, and within six weeks was able 
to take ghort walks in the open air. She 
recovered perfectly in about six months, and 
is alive and well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of 
the treatment. of the conditions to be rem- 
edied. Had the true nature of her disease 
not been discovered just when it was, she 
would have Iost her life through wrong 
treatment, and been recorded ag another 
death by consumption. 

Every form of bronchitis is curable by lo- 
cal antiseptic and healing remedies applied 
directly to the lungs by medicated air in- 
halation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and celis of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of chang- 
ing their bad secretions and healing the in- 
flamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and hold 
out a hope of cure by that treatment is 
malpractice, and ought to be punished as 
a crime against the sick. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter's book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Anti- 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS cioc WEEDER cuitivator. 


The Best Cultivator in the World—so declared by Farmers who have tested it. Read what a few of them say: 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., May 31, 1899. 
You appear to be the most liberal 














NEWCASTLE, PA 

I have been going to write you for some time in regard to the 
weeder. I have had splendid results with it this year. Now I will 
tell you how I used it and what the results were. 

First I used iton my wheat in the spring. I could scarcely see 
any wheat at all, it was so winter-killed. My hired man wanted to 
ylow up the ground and sow oats. He said there would not be five 
oushels of wheat on the three acres, and I thought so myself, but I 
said, ‘‘ We will sow timothy and elover on it,” and so we did, and 
then put the weeder onit, and we put some stones on the weeder so 
as to make it stir up the ground good. Well, I had 25 bushels of wheat 
and a splendid catch of grass. 

Then I put it on my oats. BeforeI did so my man said to me, “ We won’t 
have any oats this year,” and Iabout agreed with him. The field looked as yellow 
as gold. We had it exceedingly dry here last spring, but I said to the man, “You 





Please accept thanks for your kindness. 
manufacturers we have ever dealt with. We wish to say that this is the third 
year we have used your weeder and we are very much pleased with it. We used 
it for corn, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., with wonderful results. 

We had a good two-horse ‘cultivator at the time we ooo your “Success ” 
weeder, and we state truthfully that we have not used the cultivator since, 
as one small horse and your weeder will do more and better work than two 
teams and cultivators. The teams, of course, can be used for other work, which 

means a big saving. Yours truly, J. E. GRAY & SON. 
—- me <a ee 


We have received thou- 
sands just like these. 
Write for sheets of them. 
Can you afford to farm 









































this year without this hitch the horse into the weeder and go over the oats ground.” He said “O, no! 
i Ww that will tear all the oats out.” Isaid, “You go ahead, and doas I say,” and so 
p wonderful Cultivator? We he did. Well, I never saw oats come on like they did. I had in four acres and I 
if { if if [ [ do not quite give away harvested 182 3g bushels. You can count on a big weeder trade from this section 
’ if i if | { { / { : next year. Yours, J. R. WRIGHT. 
Bia the first one in a place, 





but do make a big reduction for introduction, because a big trade always follows. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 
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14 [BALL SEARING, a 14 in. Double J2 horse Chilled toch wheste, Peden, one —. 
in. cockeyes ;18-ft All Steel Dise Harrow, wi Soft Cen- Eyew. I-Ronee 1 $11 oo plants in hillsor dr’ oye ans, 
& Territ or without center pe ter Steel, Steel | Plow $2.25. jcomp > sete zden and al! other seeds. 
jo pallesciens 16 and 20in. Ssizes, Ourim-|Beam ‘Plow. |65 sizes and|redu mee. Catalog Sres, Usually sells for $16.50 to 11.50, Fertilizer extra. 

re tet 12-16 dise, with 2, earenteed “aed of Chilled Don’t fail to send for it. |818. Riding Culti- Oheck Row 2-horse planter 
& d’bi. harness. [3 or 4h. evener, 25. Pay double—get no better.] Vator only $17.50. ces reduced. [$24.75 to $82.50. 98 styles. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., R- 12 Chicagoe 
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or4 horses. Double levers, es easiest 





= to 


ment. fron friction rings revent wear on boxes. Various 
12 to 16 dises. 16 or 20 inch ordered. cal use proves 
them oe cieapiest,stre lighte beste draft and to do mobest work.’ 


eo with prices in plain figures. ¢ 
s0NN a & SONS, 219 WELLS ST., MILWAUKEE, wis. 


We ONLY TOOLS YOu NEED. 
on hand rats 


NEW ‘Steer Rh FING. ay 4 
at, corrugated or * gee 


Pa uare of woxid > tees $ {. 75 
or W0-equare fect. 








eneteemeel 


ricultural Drain Tile stesne in ¥:2S0nooR: 


BEST that e rience or- 
h equi ipment and superior clay will produce fe *APSh dfained “i a. 

the earliest, easiest worked and most luctivs Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
mney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. nO Third Aves 








No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required C} lay this roofing. We furnish 


with each order sufficient fot to cover, and 
nails to ley it, without addit ional charge. 
Write for our free catalogue No. 2 


FIRE, WEATHER m) Sharid's and eestvers Slee yey 
and Lightning Proof | CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 


Black, m. pointed, or galvanized metal ROOFING ree deve: eo ae 
siding; (brick, rock or corrugated) 


Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 


in elegant designs. Write for Catalogue.' 
The Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co., Ltd., 
33d and Hamilton Sts., Phila., or 24 Hareeurt St., Boston, Mass. 








USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


A CLIPr ER” 
DRILLER We 


The result of 30 years’ expe- 

rience in Well Drilling. 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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The Pacific Northwest 


Has splendid opportunities for farmers and stockmen. 
Production does not equal one-half demand for Butter, 
Eggs, Poultry, Livestock. Immense market in Orient for 
Staple Farm Products. For full particulars send 50 cents 
Rp six ANC subscription to 


NCH AND RANCE, 


ott at Seattle, Wash. This splendid farm and stock 
weekly contains reliable information about Crops, Cli- 
mates, Markets, etc. We will mail free to all who sub- 
scribe, special illustrated descriptive pamphlets if 
they ask for same. 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 





THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 


than the sword, if the Pen is made of Page Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





. M. S. POULTRY mt 
fait cost of Netting; 
Requires few posts, no . 


rails. Best Hog, Farm; Yard, 
Cemetery Fences, Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS, Kansas City, Mo. 
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By Maurice G. Katns. A complete working treatise best metal 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way fhow to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and "\Geation, wheels 

reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
Reial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market for your old 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and : - farm wagons. 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all aed . 
who expect to grow this deve to on supply the ) export trade, CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE. A postal card 
an«d to add a new and profita’ industry to ir farms Also Cabled Poultry and Garden Fence; Steel Web | 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work, Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel will bring you 
i i2mo. Price, postpaid, cents. Rails; Tree, Flower and Ly Guards; Steel Wire Catalogue 3 

e Free of this and many other publications Fence Board, ete. Catalogue F 


al 
OnAana SUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 











DeKalb Fence Co., 6 High ‘St., DeKalb, iil. 





and prices. 








